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BUITBRATCRR. 


THE FALCONER’S LAMENT. 


{Written on the occasion of a falcon, belonging to the Duchess of St. Alban’s, 
having been accidentally shot at Brighton.—The lines were set to music by 
Mr. Bishop, and sung at a féte given by her Grace. ] 

My gallant bird! thy wing no more 
Shall cleave the deep blue sky ; 
Til fare the bow the shaft that bore 
To bid my falcon die! . 
No wing was half so swift in flight, 

No eye was half so true ; 
Now quench’d for ever is its light — 
My gallant bird, adieu ! 


I train’d thee well, and soon I proved 
Within our ancient land, 

The manly sport J dearly loved 
Our nobles might command. 

I said, ‘‘ The deeds of knightly days 
My falcon shall renew :’’— 

Past is thy glory and thy praise— 
My gallant bird, adieu ' 





Lovisa Steart CostetLo 





ATTILA. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE GIPSEY,” ‘‘ ONE IN A THOUSAND,” &c. 
[We believe we omitted when A/tila, by Mr. James, was published a few 
months ago, to give our usual notice of such works. 
the omission by quoting the following fine scene :—] 


A LANDSCAPE IN DALMATIA. 

Music was in the air, and loveliness was spread out over the earth as a mantle. 

There was a voice of many waters—the bland musical tone of mouatain 
streams singing as they wend their way over the smooth round pebbles of jheir 
hilly bed towards the sea. And the song of life, too, was heard from every feld, 
and every glade, and every valley; the trilling of innumerable birds, the hum of 
insect myriads, the lowing of distant cattle, winding down from the uplaads to 
pen or fold, the plaintive, subdued bleating of the patient sheep, the merry voice 
of the light-hearted herd as he led home his flock from the hills, after a long 
warm southern day in the maturity of spring. Manifold sweet sounds—all blend- 
ed into one happy harmony, softened by distance, rendered more melodious to 
the heart by associations felt but not defined, and made more touching by the 
soft evening hour—filled the whole air, and spread a calm, bright, contemplative 
charm aver the listening scnses. 

The eye, too, could find the same delight as the ear, equal in depth, similar in 
character; for though sweet April had sunk in the warm arms of May, still, even 
in that land of the bright south, the reign of summer had not yet begun; not a 
leaf, not a flower, not a blade of grass had lost a hue under the beams of the sun, 
and many a balmy and refreshing shower, during a long and humid spring, had 
nourished the verdure and enlivened the bloom. 

From the high round knoll upon the left, crowned with the five tall cypresses 
which perhaps flourished as seedlings on that spot in the young and palmy days 
of Greece, might be seen that unrivalled view which has never yet found eye to 
gaze on it uncharmed—that view which, of all prospects in the world, has great- 
est power, when suddenly beheld, to make the heart beat fast, and the breath 
come thick with mingled feelings of wonder and delight. On one side, at about 
a mile’s distance, where the ground sloped gently down towards the sea, rose the 


A ROMANCE. 


We endeavour to tepair 





deeper tones, broke forth from the mound of cypresses, singing :— 


A HYMN TO THE SETTING SUN. 
I. 
“Slow, slow, mighty wanderer, sink to thy rest, 
Thy course of beneficence done ; 
As glorious go down to thy Thetis’ warm breast. 
As wen thy bright race was begun. 
For all thou hast done 
Since thy rising, oh sun! 
. May thou and thy Maker be bless'd ! 


Thou hast scatter’d the night from thy broad golden way, 
Thou hast given us thy light through a long happy day, 
Thou hast roused up the birds, thou hast waken’d the flowers, 
To chant on thy path, and to perfume the hours— 

Then slow, mighty wanderer, sink to thy rest, 

And rise again beautiful, blessing, and bless’d! 


IT. 
“ Slow, slow, mighty wanderer, sink to thy rest, 
Yet pause but a moment to shed 
One warm look of love on the earth's dewy breast, 
Ere the starr’d curtain fall round thy bed, 
And to promise the time, 
When, awaking sublime, 
Thou shalt rush all refresh’d from thy rest. 


Warm hopes drop like dews from thy life-giving hand, 
Teaching hearts closed in darkness like flowers to expand ; 
Dreams wake into joys when first touched by thy light, 
As glow the dim waves of the sea at thy sight— 

Then slow, mighty wanderer, sink to thy rest, 

And rise again beautiful, blessing, and bless’d! 


Ill. 
‘** Slow, slow, mighty wanderer, sink to thy rest, 
Prolonging the sweet evening hour ; 
Then robe again soon in the morn's golden vest, 
To go forth in thy beauty and power 
Yet pause on thy way, 
To the full height of day, 
For thy rising and setting are bless'd ! 


When thou com'st after darkness to gladden our eyes, 

Or departest in glory, in glory to rise, 

May hope and may prayer still be w@ke by thy rays, 

And thy going be mark’d by thanksgiving and praise ! 
Then slow, mighty wanderer, sink to thy rest, 
And rise again beautiful, blessing, and bless‘d.” 





SATURDAY NIGHT AT SEA, IN 1837. 
Cruize of an old Greenwich Pensioner. 
“ Well, my eye and limb,” said old Ben Brace, after his fortune had been paid 
over to him, and hebecame a gentleman at Greenwich, althoughhe never changed 
his uniform coat, but stuck on his three cornered scraper in the old style; “ my 
eye and limb, Bob, if ever I thought the Service would come to this !” 
“Come to what?” said Bob. Now, I dare say, you are one of those Con- 
sarvative gentlemen, as they call them in the paper, who would have the Sarvice 
continue just the same as it was when old Jervis was off St. Vincent, or Nelson off 











palace of Diocletian, vast and extensive, massy without being heavy, and equally 
sublime from its beauty and its dimensions. Clear, upon the bright back ground 
of the evening sky, cut the graceful lines of the architecture ; and, though a | 
sudden break in the outline of the frieze, with the massy form of a fallen capital | 
rolled forward before the steps of the magnificent portico which fronted the sea, | 
and told that the busy, unceasing, unsparing hand of man’s great enemy had | 
already laid upon that splendid building the crumbling touch of ruin; yet, as it 
then stood, with the setting sun behind it, and the deep blue shadows of the | 
evening involving all the minute parts of the side that met the eye, the effects of 
decay even added to the beauty of the object, by making the straight lines of the 
architecture at once contrast and harmonize with the graceful irregularities of 
nature whereby it was surrounded. Several groups of old and stately trees, too, 
still more diversified the prospect on that side; and through the pillars of the | 
portico might be caught the glistening line of the bright sea where it met and 
mingled with the sky. 

Behind, and to the right hand, stretching far away to the north, rose mountain ! 
upon mountain, in all the fanciful forms and positicns into which those ecarth- | 
born giants cast themselves in Greece, and over them all was thrown that lus- | 
irous purple which in those lands well deserves the name of the “ magic light of | 
evening.” 

Between the knoll of cypresses, however, and those far hills robed in their 
golden splendour, lay a wide tract of country, gently sloping upward in a thou- 
sand sweeping lines, with here and there an abrupt rock or insulated mound | 
suddenly towering above the rest, while scattered clumps of tall old trees, rich | 
rounded masses of forest, villas, farms, vineyards, and olive grounds, filled up | 
the intervening space ; and had all been as it seemed—thad all these farms been | 
tenanted, had none of those villas been in ruins—would have presented a scene 
of prosperity such as the world has never known but once. | 


Still decay had made no very great progress ; still the land was richly culti- | 
vated ; still the population, though not dense, was sufficient; and as the eye ran | 
along the innumerable little promontories and headlands of the bay, might be 
seen, rising up above some slight irregularities of the ground, a part of the | 
buildings of the small but prosperous town of Salona. Close by the side of that | 
knoll of cypresses, breaking impetuously from a bank above, dashed on the bright 
and sparkling Hyader ; now fretting and foaming with the large rocks amid which 
a part of its course was bound ; now prattling playfully with the motley pebbles 
which in other parts strewed its bed; now dashing like a fierce steed all in foam | 
where it leaped over the crag into the sunshine; and then, where its clear blue 
waters spread out uninterrupted under the cool shadow of a hill, seeming—like 
lime to a young and happy heart—to stand still in calm and peaceful enjoyment, 
ven while it was flowing away as quickly as ever. 

The eye that fullowed the Hyader down its course—and there was an eye that 
dil so—rested on the bright and glowing west, and on the fairest, the most en- 
trancing object of all that magic scene; for there, stretched out beneath the 
setting sun, lay the gleaming waters of the Adriatic, studded al! along its shores 
with a thousand purple islands which rose out of that golden sea like gems 

The air was calm and tranquil; the sky, the unrivalled deep blue sky, which 
hangs over that most lovely sea, was without a cloud, varying with one soft and 
equable declension from the intense purple zenith to the warm rosy hues that 
giowed in the far west. The sea, also, was simooth and peaceful, and would 
have seemed unbroken by a wave, had not here and there a sudden bending line 

light darted over the bosom of the watcrs, and told that they were moved in 
the evening light by the breath of the breeze 

Thus appeared the whole scene, when, from the opposite aide of the bay, a 
white sail was seen to glide forward, as if coming from Salona towarda tho palace 
of Diocletian, or the little village of Aspalathus. Slowly and peaccfully it moved 
“tong, giving « more image of calm and tranquil enjoyment; and while ut 











the Nile.” 

‘“ And when,” said Ben, ‘did England see better days, or have better seamen? 
Show me the fellow now afloat who would wear a buckle on his shoe, or a tail 
from his head—who would not turn up his nose at the baccy-bex, and call a clay 
pipe a vulgar consarn. Lord love you, Bob! you would not know these chaps 
now; they are no more like us old sailors than an alligator is like a fishing-boat. 
I tell you, Bob, I have had a cruise in a frigate, and just come back into port, and, 
if all the stiffness is not taken out of your wig by this cursed rainy weather, I'll 
make your hair stand right on end as if your headgear was made of marlinspikes, 
and would require a ropemaker’s haik to get it flat again!” 

“ Why, Ben, what can you have seen that Ihave not seen? Have you gota 
glimpse at the sea-serpent, or been run on board of by the Flying Dutchman !” 

“Much more wonderful than that, Bob, I cantell you. Now, I dare say, if 
you were to guess from July to eternity you would never guess it; and when I 
have told you, I'll be bound for it you will not believe it.” 

“Out with it, Ben; I’ve a swallow as large as a shark, and can bolt a whole 
ball of yarns, if they're ever so long, or ever so sticky.” 

“Well, then, we'll try. What do vou think these new chaps drink ofa squally 
evening?” 

“Grog, to be sure ! 

“Tea, Bob!” 

“Tea, be d d! T can’t swallow that, Ben. What! a sailor—an old jolly 
English sailor—drink Hyson mundungo, three halfpence a cartload—stuff with 
which they used to dunnage an Indiaman hold, and which was a precious vil- 
lanous mess mixed up with bilge-water, and none the better for being boiled like 
cabbages! Oh, that won't do, Ben: so bring-to a fresh, and heave round on 
another cable.” 

{Ben gives an account of his visit to Portsmouth Point, where he had a spree 
with some men of the Magicienne frigate, and Mosquito sloop of war, and is 
invited to come on board the frigate next day. ] 

“ Well, the next day, about five p.m, [ got alongside—they let the old pen- 
sioner on board—and I was handed below to one of the berths 
my friends, I got ondeck, and began to see what changes had been made in thirty. 
two years ; for I left the Service just after Trafalgar, and got into ordinary at the 
beginning of 1806. 

** When I shook hands with my messmates on board the Victory for a full due, 
sailors were sailors —our rig was as follows. If I'm wrong, Bob, you'll tell me 
of it. First and foremost, our tails—they hung from our heads to our stern post 
—all the ship’s company wore them—and every boy in the ship greased his skull 
twice a day, to give him achance of getting a tail anda tidy set of ringlets 
Then, as to the tie, that was a regular affair between man and man—it used to be 
tie for tie, and d—nall favour. Then came the open neck, the checked_shitt, 
and the black neckerchief tied ina running knot. If a man could sport a Guern- 
sey frock, all the better for him 
across the hips as a lady's stays, with plenty of spare canvass in the legs—and on 
our shoes we had buckles as large as these things were in the Hospital 
the toe of the shoe was almost hid by the large broad ribbon. if the tar used a 
tie instead of a buckle. Now, Bob, all that’s altered; the head is cut as round 


what else should they swallow?” 





as a skimming dish; there is not a ful of grease used ina twelvemonth ; and if a 
man has a curl which he has nursed for his sweetheart, the ship's barber cuts it off 
and gives it to the quartermaster, to make the fly of a dog-vane Then, bless 
your heart, the petty officers have got things on their arms like our port wear, 
only one is in the shape of an anchor, and the other like aplate, and Bot ild 
you believe it? these new-manufactured seamen wear braces have trousers cut 
close to the leg, end work in pursere’ shoes, which are large enough for } lly 
boats for ten-gun brigs. Instead of the regular fine okt hay tar you may sce a 


eet of smock-faced boys ; instead of the knife stuck inte the waist, or sec red by 
a lanyard, bless vour heart! some of thom fasten it with a chain of hair or « dandy 


steered upon its way, four sweet voices, sometimes joined in chorus by several 
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coloured ribbon. Well, I looks at all this, and shakes my head ; for, says I, we 
did very well wit tails and large trousers, and, as it gave a certain distinction te 
our tars, I would rather they had been preserved. 

‘‘The work was done, and I was shown down below, and, by-and-by, along 
comes one of the mess with a set of cups and saucers, and claps on some sugar in 
abasin. ‘Allright,’ says I; ‘they’re going to give us a cup of hot flip, and they 
use them cups for fear they should burn their fingers ;’ so I got twisting mine 
about, and wondering why it did not come, when one of the side boys comes 
hopping along the deck like a monkey over hot coals, and he shoves a piece of 
paper, made for all the world like my cocked hat, on the table ; then away he flies 
like a shot out of shovel. 

“¢T am afraid they can’t come to meet you, Mr. Brace,’ said the man. 

“* Who's they? said I. 

““* You had better read,’ said he ; ‘but I forgot; perhaps you can’t read—no 
offence, Mr. Brace—but when you went to sea edification was not a general thing." 

*** No offence,’ says I; ‘tip it here. I can read as well as the clerk in the 
church ; but as for edification, its my opinion he was not a General; at least rE 
don’t remember his name, Let's havea look. Why it’s written with long tails 
to each word, and as many flourishes as old Gravina used to make at the end of 
his name.’| Well, Bob, what do you think it was?” 

“Can't say, Ben, without it was a stave made for old Brace.” 

“Lord bless you, here it is! I kept it. ‘The jolly-boats’ crews of the Mos- 
quito are very sorry that they cannot drimk tea this afternoon with the 8th mess of 
the Magicienne, as the First Lieutenant has ordered them to be ready to fetch 
sand and holy-stones at the hour mentioned.’ ” 

“Oh, gammon!”’ said ; “d— me if that does not beat the Marine on the 
Fame, who could not drink his grog because ‘a cockroach had run over the panni- 
ken :—jolly boat boys drink tea' why, I suppose they have a spare set of teeth to 
crack biscuits with. Ben—Ben, the sooner we top our booms and make sail 
after old Tom Tackle the better.” 

‘‘ Avast heaving, Bob! we shall go in that tack quite fast enough, without 
slipping our own cables ; when old age heaves round the capstan, and death is 
standing at the night heads to see when the anchor's a trip, its high time to talk 
of piping belay : but listen to my yarn; after I had read the note,—always being 
a man of good manners,—I said ‘precious sorry for this,’ meaning in my own 
mind, the humbug of the thing, when a chap claps a kid full of hot stuff on the 
table. , 

«Shall [help you?’ says a smock faced fellow to me. 

“«¢ Much @bliged,’ says I ; ‘but its every man for himself, and God for us all ;’ 
that’s a kind of grace, you know, Bob ;’ and I dipped in my cup, thinking it might 
be flip, when curse me if I did not get an allowance of tea, which would have 
made a Mandarine cough fora fortnight. As my stomach thought it was on 





board a ship, it gave me notice that it was not going to be swamped with hot 
water, an@ } was standing by to cut and run, when they said the Captain was 
coming on board. On deck I ran, and soon asked his name. [remembered some 
one of that sort in the Victory, and I found out that this handsome-looking fel- 
low was the very midshipman [ had seen wounded, and in the cockpit, when 
Nelson died; he was surprised at seeing a Greenwich pensioner on board, and 
asked my name ; he knew it fast enough; who does not, I should like to know” 
and like a good officer, as he is, he desired me to’ come down into his cabin. 
‘ Why, Brace,’ said he, ‘ this is slow work for you; why don’t you take a cruise 
with us ; I’m only going out for a week, and then I shall return to Spithead; we 
are to sail in three days; come, it will do your old heart good to smell the salt 
water again, and you ought to see the French coast once more before you die ; 
who do you know on board?’ 

‘*T told the Captain the man’s name ; he sent for him ; and it was easy enough 
for a mole to have seen that my friend would gain by my being in his mess. It was 
all agreed, and I went on shore until the day which we sailed; then I shipped 
myself with a small bag, and I felt that my heart was young, and my spirits high, 
when I saw the frigate under canvass, standing out of Spithead. 

“J must say this for the new school, Bob,—they got their frigate under way. 
in good style ; everything, like the tread mill at Maidstone, was on the silent sys - 
tem ; you could not hear a word ; and when the lads went aloft, ‘loose sails,” 
there was no manning rigging, as in our time, but up they shinned as fast as pos- 
sible, and { heard ‘all ready in the foretopsail-yard,’ before it would have been 
‘trice up and lay out’ in 1806. Thinks I this is doing it properly, although E 
thought the seamen looked like white-washed Malays, with their skimming-dish 


heads, rather than the lads of whom Dibdin wrote, and England almost wor- 
shipped.” 








‘“T take it,” said Bob, “ putting in his oar where there was no row-lock, they 
are worse shipped now.” 

** Lord love you, not a bit of it, their messes are all fitted out with tea-cups 
and saucers, and are classed in a row like soldiers on parade. They tell mem 
some ships they have drawers for their clothes, and I’m not very certain but what 
they are going to have separate berths, as we have in the hospital, in order that 
every man may read and write without interruption, and mayhap it may be that 
the ship’s company may rig for muster without one seeing their bare skins. Well, 
the frigate was under way in a very short time, the sails were set, the watch 
called, the ropes flemished down, the decks swept, and the quarter deck tidy; om 


| the forecastle the boatswain paraded like a little king; but I cut him out hollow, 


| 
| 


| for a full due ; besides, I always liked that old custom of scaling guns; it looked © 





. } 
After mustering | 


for I had a three-cornered gold-laced scraper, and looked like the admiral who had 
mistaken his station. 

“As it was peace time, and no enemy could be lurking about to surprise the 
frigate, there was no preparations made for war. You know, Bob, in our time, 
the first thing we did was to scale the guns, and blow the cobwebs out of the 
muzzles, for a week’s quiet to those barkers was like laying them up in ordinary 


for all the world aa if we were determined the Frenchmen should know there 
was another ship out of harbour all ready to meet them, if they chose to creep 
out of Brest and try a turn to windward with us; and when the tars of the old 
school heard the noise, it brought to their recollection some action or another in 
which they had been engaged ; and as they popped the shot in, to be ready for 


any turn up, we used—I dare say you have done it scores of times—to chalk the 


ship’s name upon it, and say, ‘I hope this iron messenger may be the first to let 
the Captain of a French frigate know what ship is coming alongside of him ;’ but 
powder must not be wasted now, they are all on balf allowance of everything ; 
it's the economical system they call it; no sails are tq, flap in a calm, no guns to 
be loaded for fear of wasting the powder, and no a hat to be mastheaded 
for fear of expending them—the precious darlings, Well thinks I, | wonder 


| where all this will stop; must notcut up any old cable for junk; ne blowing 


Then there was a pair of trousers as tight | 


whilst | 


away light sails in order to make a set of white hammock-cloths ; and all the 
officers to wear round jackets, in order that they might not expend the tails of 
their coats—it’s clapping their rigging on the peace establishment. 

‘We got to sea, intending to steer for Lisbon, 4s I believe there was some 
kind of a row expected, or,I'm not quite sure we were not sent out to ascertain 
if what some Dutch named fellow had told our foreign secretary was true or not; 
and while we were asking about it, it all took place. . 

‘Men are men, still, Bob, although they have lost their tails; and when, a¢ 
we see with the little children, who buy a toy in the shape of a mouse, and clap 
its tail against some tar, it’s tired of being confined, why, away goes the tail, and 
up jumps the mouse—so it happ¢ .d with the quartermaster, who, having got 
into a varn with the corporal of Marines,—the corporal tried to pin down the 
juartermaster with a ‘thane rgument, and some few abusive words, whereupon 


he quartermaster jumped up an iknocked bin dowm: a fight ensved; and cer- 


! tainly f could make out one fact, which was—that as the leds afloat have ne 


| countrymen 


vational enemy ta practice on, they had learned to. fight with some of thetr owm 
Lae) love you' they twisted theix arms about Lke a chap balhag 
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rope-yarns, and in a moment their top-lights began to look dim, if one was not 
ite blown out. 

ao The fighters were shortly disengaged, and the officer of the watch clapped 
both in the report. ‘Now I shall see,’ thought I, ‘how they carry on the service 
in the punishment line ; for if its all trae what's in the newspapers, the cat- of- 
nine-tails has not been cut off, at any rate.’ Well, the next day there was a 
general muster at divisions, and very clean they all looked; no Trish waisters 
without shoes or stockings, but all were rigged alike in white frocks and trousers : 
and as I ran my only eye along the decks, where they toed a line, Idid not see 
one man, fore-and-aft, who was more than thirty—they looked fine young men, 
all smart enough. After they were mustered they were sent aft on the quarter- 
deck, and, thinks I, ‘Mr. Quartermaster and Corporal, you'll catch it now.’ 
But no such thing. The captain clapped on a long face, and, says he, addressing 
the prisoners,—‘ Prisoners, you have been guilty of a breach of an article of war 
—**no person shall quarrel or fight with any other person in the fleet, &c.”” By 
an order from the Lord High Admiral, petty officers cannot be flogged— you are, 
therefore, disrated.’ Then, turning to the First Lieutenant, he added, ‘let John 
Hewser be made quartermaster, and Thomas Heelball, lance corporal ; pipe down 
—and down they all went. . . 

““T began to scratch my head when I saw this. ‘My eye,’ said I, ‘if this 
fight had taken place in 1804, I would not have stood in their shoes for a trifle ; 
but this is the new system, Bob ; its to make petty officers better in their situa- 
tion than midshipmen used to be in the good stirring times. : 

“Saturday night came. Why, Bob, whenever I think of what Saturday night 
used to be on’ board a ship, I get into a fever, and wonder what next will come to 

~ the ‘ jolly dogs and merry tars,’ who used to lie down, like children in a cradle, 
under the lee of the weather-bulwark, on the forecastle, whilst green seas were 
flying over the chestrees, and sing, ‘ Here, a sheer hulk, lies poor Tom Bowling, 
—or, ‘ When I sailed from the Downs in the Nancy,’ and such like. Now, Bob, 
take a reef in your tongue, and get your listening tacks on board, for, by the piper 
-who played before Moses, you have got more to believe than you will easily 
swallow! 

“« «Saturday night,” said I, ‘my lads—come, let’s bring too under the bul- 
warks, and have a drop for sweethearts and wives; and sing a good song, to 
keep Nelson alive in our memories.’ Well, 1 thought I had only done the 
civil thing, and what we all used to do; but two or three of them opened 
their mouths like aligators catching flies, and seemed right-down dumbfound- 
ered. ‘A pipe and a glass,’ said J, ‘with a song and a yarn—why its Saturday 
night.’ ‘The more reason,’ said one, ‘ to prepare for to-morrow.’ My eye, Bob, 
if I did not think I had run foul of a methody parson. So I turned to ano- 
ther; at last we mustered about eight of us, and sat down in a circle: it 
was a fine calm night—the sails hung down from the topsail-yards, and 
the moon was as clear as silver. The Captain, who remembered the good 
old custom, and remembered old Brace, gave us a bottle of rum ; and no sooner 
was this winded about than one or two of the straight-haired gentlemen, who had 
talked about Sunday, thought they might as well join in the spirit ; and they be- 
. came the most noisy of the set. Well, J, being the oldest, set to work and spun 
them a yarn about the Nile, Lord love you! there was not a man in the ship, 
with the exception of the Captain, the First-Lieutenant, and the three warrant- 
officers, who had ever heard the whiz of a shot, or got some powder from the 
touch-hole of a long-gun, fired in anger, sticking in his forehead. When I told 
them about grape-shot flying about like hailstones, and two-and-thirty-pounders 
flying in such quantities that they often met together and bounded back into the 
guns from which they were fired, they looked as much astonished as if they were 
walking about amongst old Hosier’s ship’s company, who were, as the song 
says,—‘ All in dreary hammocks shrouded.’ ” 

‘* Why, Ben,”’ said Bob, “for the matter of that, I do think it was a bit of a 
yarn, I mean about the shot bounding back ; but as to the ghosts, that’s all true 
enough, for I saw them myself walking about in their hammocks, with the clews 
lashed up and down, and the grummets shoved under the lashing. If you turned 
them end-for-end they walked just as well; and when the Admiral mustered 
them at divisions, they stood in a line like a parcel of miller’s sacks.” 

“You saw that, Bob, yourself?” 

‘* Just as clear as the moon you were talking about; but shoot a-head, Ben, 
or you'll never finish the yarn.” 

‘“* Well, Bob, after I had spun my yarn, I asked for a pipe, but I might as well 
have asked for anomnibus. ‘A pipe,’ says ene, turning his eyes towards me ; 
‘what’s a pipe? Do you mean the boatswain’s call!’ ‘Call, be d—d,’ said I. 
* I] mean a yard of clay with a bowl at the end of it, into which you put some baccy, 
and when it’s lighted you clap the other end in your mouth, and blow a cloud— 
now, do you understand?’ 

“**T ean offer you a cigar—real Havana, or Orizaba—either a fuérte or fléxo, 


The Albion. | 


How sweet to hear from the thrush’s throat 

The warbled song of its cheerful note ; 

How sweet is the jessamine bower and grove, 

When at evening we walk with the girl we love.’ 
‘sé Ah, that’s something like,’ they all said—‘ go on, Tom Gingerbread—give 
us another verse, my lad.’ 

‘ How sweet to gaze on the summer sky, 

Which brightly shines in my true love's eye ; 

And sweet is the lock of her raven hair 

Round the neck of her sailor treasured there ; 

And sweeter than sweets which the sweet bee sips 

Is the moisture which dweils on her rosy lips.’ 
««« Bravo, bravo, Tom Gingerbread! That’s the song—nothing that’s vulgar— 
nothing that’s low; we have done with powder and shot and all that, and that’s 
the real delight, lovely woman.’ ‘If I had Tom’s voice,’ said another,’ I would 
warble like a nightingale in a shrubbery.’ 
‘«* Well,’ said I, ‘begging your pardon, my lads, I think these two verses d—d 
nonsense, and no more to compare to that song, ‘Come cheer up, my lads, ’tis to 
glory we steer,” than—no offence you know—you are to the boat's crew of the 
Surprise which jumped on the Hermione’s deck. What the devil,’ said I, get- 
ting as red im the face as a marine’s jacket, ‘has a man, whose ship is his home, 
to do with locks of hair and twopenny rivers, or a parcel of cursed chirrupping 
birds stowed away in a bush, and screaming with their mouths open as if they 
wanted something to eat ’—Aye, aye, I thought how it would be when they dock- 
ed the tails, bundled the shoe-buckles overboard, and, instead of a ropeyarn for a 
lanyard to his knife, had some twisted hair from the head of a true-love. There's 
none of you love the women more than I do; but when a man’s afloat he ought 
to think of his ship, his king, and his grog.’ 

‘T soon saw, Bob, that I was on the wrong tack, and therefore I went’about, 
and says I, ‘ Let’s have another song and another drop ;’ and this they seemed 
inclined to listen to, so I volunteered another; but they all called out for John 
Tendersides, who was the only man on the forecastle who looked like a seaman 
—he had got a pair of whiskers large enough to have housed Tom Gingerbread’s 
nightingale ; and if he had not regularly new mowed his chin, he would have had 
a beard as long as the Grand Turk’s in a week ; his hair was bushy and thick, 
and he was a fine broad-shouldered fellow, big enough and ugly enough to have 
fought a Spanish bull, or turned a tiger inside out. ‘Now,’ said I to myself, ‘1 
shall get a stave suchas I used to hear,’ for his voice was as gruff as a coal-heaver’s 
after he has cleared a collier and been the chanting man of the crew. ‘ Ay,’ said 
I, ‘bring yourself, Jack, to an anchor, aud give it to us likea man; I’m blessed if 
it does not do my heart good to see so much hair left about a sailor—here, take 
my share of grog out of the pannakin, and start a-head.’ 

‘Well, Bob, he takes the pannakin whilst I held the bottle all ready to add a 
little more to the allowance, and then lugging out a pocket handkerchief, and 
wiping his lips, he sung, in a voice loud enough to hail a ship in the middle of an 
action— 

‘I'd be a butterfly born in a bower.’ 
I started up as if a musket-ball had struck me through the heart, shied the grog- 
bottle overboard, and, hamming ‘When abroad on the ocean we ieet the proud 


cherub that sits up aloft, to keep watch for the life of poor Jack.’ 
‘I’m ashore, Bob, and if ever they catch me afloat again amongst your Ten- 
dersides and Gingerbreads, may I be d—d.” 





THE SHOVEL-HAT. 
‘*Bold Britons we are Now on Shooter’s Hill.”—Byron. 


The Rev. Dr. W 





lotte of Wales. 


year, from the appointed agent. 


It was on the occasion of one of these visits to town, that he bethought him | awake there. 
of certain sums due tu him from the parents and guardians of the lads whom he 
was in the habit of preparing for their first military appointments, as gentlemen 
cadets, ‘‘ teaching their young ideas how to shoot,” by theoretically expounding 


foe,’ I toddled below to my hammock, and lifted up a stave to ‘the sweet little 


was chaplain to the Countess of Elgin, when that lady | house. 
resided at Shrewsbury House, Shooter's Hill, with her pupil, the Princess Char- 
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horsemen a few paces before him, proceeding at almost a walk, apparently in earn- 
est conversation. 

What was to be done! Returning were as tedious as going o’er; besides, he 
had resolyed to brave all danger and push on. Therefore, jerking the rein to sti- 
mulate the exertion of his trusty nag, he was shortly a step a-head of the eques- 
trians, who saluted him with a ‘‘ Good night,” in such hearty, honest, tones, as 
well nigh disarmed suspicion. In return for their courtesy, he echoed * Good 
night!’ adding, ‘and a pleasant journey to ye, gentlemen.” 

‘“* We are not going far,” answered one; ‘for we hear the road is unsafe, and 
have no taste for losing watch, money—perhaps more.” 

“I wonder,” put in the other, ‘to see you, Sir. alone at this time and place ; 
but perhaps we are misled, and ought to be ashamed of ourselves for having own- 
ed our fears to a gentleman who seems to care little for the ill name of the neigh- 
bourhood.” 

‘Gentlemen,’ resumed the Doctor, with as nonchalant an air as he could 
assume, “I often travel this road, and believe that I have discovered the secret of 
how to escape robbery.” 

“Indeed, what is it!’ asked one of the borsemen quickly. 

“* Why, in the first place, I never carry anything about me worth taking; and, 
in the second, I should never offer any resistance—so I don't think there’s a gen- 
tleman cn the road, from Blackheath to Barham Downs, who would disgrace 
himself by maltreating a poor fellow, old enough to be his father; for they are 
mostly young men, and must be brave ones who follow the calling, you know.” 
“True,” replied the shortest rider ; and turning to his companion, concluded, 
‘“‘ Well, then, | say, Captain, as the gentleman’s prad is none of the quickest, and 
we've business on hand, let’s be jogging.” 

‘‘Wrh all my heart,” quoth his friend; ‘once again good night t’ye, Sir.” 
And off they rode at a smart pace. 

The Doctor doted on their absence; his charitable opinion, founded on their 
first adcresses, was banished by those ominous words “‘captain’’ and ‘* business” 
either dropped inadvertently, or spoken with a candour at once defying his power, 
and claiming his gratitude for their confiding forbearance. 

Reaching Deptford, he perceived that the people of the public house had not 
yet retired to bed ; he felt tempted to prevail on one of the inn’s militia to escort 
him home; but remembering that a league frequently existed between that class 
of persons and those he dreaded to encounter, he refrained from asking protec- 
tion so equivocal. ‘To shake off ‘thick coming fancies,’’ often more intimida- 
ting than bodily assailants, on he drove. 

From the Broadway to midway up Blackheath hill the security afforded by 
houses thickly scattered, if I may be allowed such a phrase, served to tranquillize 
his nerves for the time ; but still his spirit felt the consciousness that he had be- 
fore him yet the very worst part of Jim’s “ baddish bit.’’ Leisurely did the old 
horse wend his way up the precipitous hill, crowned by the Green Man, famed 
for its spacious ball room, and long, low, and narrow tea room, where bad hyson, 
worse coffee, and discourse as slip-slop, regaled, in those days, the half-gentry of 
the vicinity. We live in an age of improvement—not too often meeting with 
(even) half-gentry now. 

Small thought had the Doctor on matters like these. Leaving behind him the 
dense atmosphere which London spreads around itself so far, he found the air 
clear 2s he approached L’ Homme Vert, and the sky enlightened by “the poetry 
of heaven,” as Byron called the stars, though the did not prove them so. The 
Doctor's admiration of their beams was more prosaic; he felt grateful for any 
means of descrying the objects near him, and so gaining time, that he might screw 
his courage to the sticking place, whatever place that may be: for, veracious as 
he had ever been till this perilous night, he did intend sticking, or rather whip- 
ping, if forced to defend his money with his life. 

Gaining the hill’s top, before him lay the long straight road that led to his own 
Shooter’s hill was dimly visible, and the light colour of the soil, con- 
trasted with the dark sward on either side, enabled him to perceive two men 








a 








The iearned and pious Doctor, in addition to his clerical duties, on horseback, their faces turned towards London, stationed one on either side of 
had the honour in assisting in her Royal Highness’s early education ; for this 
office a competent salary was allowed, which he received in London, every half- 


the path. 

“T have fallen among the Philistines!” inwardly ejaculated the Doctor, cast- 
ing a wistful look at the inn ; not a solitary candle denoted that any one was stil} 
His heart beat violently as he passed between the horsemen, who, 
instautly turning their steeds, sidled up to the carriage. In a moment he recog- 
nised the pair he had previously overtaken. ‘‘ Arcades ambo, id est, blackguards, 
both,” he would have quoted, had the line then been written; yet, although cold 


the science of gunnery, in which he well knew they would soon have no lack of | perspiration ran down his ample forehead, and excitement nearly choked his utter- 


practice. 
Taking advantage, accordingly, of his trip to London, he gathered in the siller 





a papélita or pajarita,—but pipes,’ said a young one, with a curl of the lip, ‘ we 
have long since exploded.’ 

‘“«« Well, hand here one then,’ said I, and, finding it good tobacco, I bit off 
half a fathom, which I rolled about for a chaw—and lighting another, blew a 
cloud. Well,’ said I, ‘ you gentlemen have altered the Service not alittle. It’s 
all for the better aloft and below; but I don’t think, no offence you know, my 
lads, that you are the same set of men like as used to beat Monsieur over the wa- 
ter there ; but you’re all young ones, and may do well enough when the next 
breeze comes. A volunteer, we always said, was worth two pressed men; so 
now I'll volunteer a song for you; it’s all about what we used to do, and about 
him that led us on, like a hero—and fel] for us ail, like a man. 

‘** A song, a song,’ said one or two of them ; but it was as clear as a pike-staff 
that they considered the thing vulgar, although they had no objection to the grog. 
That taste, Bob, is just as fresh in the Navy as ever, although they do swamp 
half of them with tea. I cleared my old voice as well as I could, and gave them 
the following stave, which I wrote myself when I was laid up in ordinary in 
Greenwich :— 

I sail’d with Nelson many a year, I’ve been in many a breeze, 
But I never saw the mountains which the landsmen call the seas ; 
But I’ve seen the eye of Nelson beam, with pleasure and delight, 
As he gave the word—“ Be steady, boys !—your enemy’s in sight.” 
When the battle is begun 
Half the business is done, 
For seamen never leave their foes till the victory is won. 


Off Cape St. Vincent, long ago, a Spanish fleet was spy’d, 

And long ere noon was come and pass’d, our strength with them we try’d. 

The Isidore and Holy Joe—were prizes made in half-an-hour-- 

And four large ships had struck their flags, and own’d the British seaman’s power. 
When the battle was begun 
Half the business was done, 

For sailors never leave their foes till the victory is won. 


At Teneriffe we caught it there, and Nelson lost his good right arm ; 
But all the shots they blazed away, they never did myself much harm. 
At Copenhagen I was there, and never got a wound that day, 
But lent a hand and heart to tow the Danish fleet from port away. 
When that battle was begun 
Half the business was done, 
For seamen never leave their foes till the victory is won. 
At Trafalgar the hero fell, and when the day was won he died ; 
But England mourn’d the victory—for Nelson was old England’s pride, 
But he shall live on every lip, and every tongue shall speak his fame, 
And the watchword shall be our ever-glorious Nelson’s name 
When that battle was begun 
Half the business was done, 
For the seamen fought like jolly tars till the victory was won.” 


pt Chorus, my lads! and give us a drop of grog, for sorrow is dry, they say, 
and I like to keep mine afloat. Those were the good days my boys; then when 
we got to sea we made sure of some prize-money, and when we gct into harbour | 
the women gave us three cheers, and lent us a hand to spend it.’ Well, Bob. as | 
you may suppose, I was in high spirits ; for, although at first very few joined in | 
the chorus, yet towards the last verse they one and all chimed in; and I’m bless- | 
ed if I don’t think the Captain’s lips were moving about as if he was singing it 
also. I thought, Bob, I had set the blood of the seamen in motion, and that I | 
should get a song in return, such as I might bring back to Greenwich, and sing to 
al] hands—such a one as would make us know that other men had sprung up wor- 
thy to follow in his steps, and the British tars might stil] say, 

“ Then steady, boys, be steady, and keep your glorious name, 
And you'll never want a Nelson, boys, to lead you on to fame.” 
There were one or two of them who wanted to get me into a line, and I saw 
Plain enough that they wanted me to sing and drink wntil I should get hazy, and 
then that would have been fine nuts for the monkeys to crack, to find Nelson's 
old follower and coxswain setting so bad an example as to be drunk ; but that I | 
never did when I was a young man, and therefore it was not likely that I would 
disgrace the Greenwich uniform: for I take it, Bob, that any man with this | 
cocked hat comes senior officer over a gunner afloat. ‘ Well,’ said I, ‘ my lads, | 
every man in his turn—who eings next!’ Well, no one spoke, but I saw | 
* youngster who had got a fathom of twisted hair round his neck 
hemming and hawing, and clearing the cobwebs from his throat. 
was willing to give usastave. He was a nice lad enough, but 
to look a seaman, yet he was more in reality of one of your shore-going fellows, | 
who dress themselves up in checked shirts and straw hats, and get adnft on the 
Thames pulling boat races. ‘ Now then, my lads,’ said I, ‘ sileace for Tom Gin- 
gerbread’s song ;’ and Tom began, having first looked at a piece of glass he had 
tied to the end of the hair round his neck :-— 
‘ How sweet to walk by the streamlet's side 
With a blooming, young, and blushing bride ; 


o’clock of aclear though starless and moonless night, early in January. 
I am thus particular, at my outset, to avoid the necessity for explanations o 


Ere he does so, it behoves me to describe himself and equipage. 
A wit once said to me— 

‘* Dark grey’s the best hue, all experience teaches, 

If not for hair, for horses, eyes, and—pantaloons.” 


not say story-teller, for Dr. W 





was all truth and orthodoxy. 


own attire. 





high enough to meet his lower garments ; a plaited stock encompassed his neck 


au inch. 
Broad-brimmed, too, may I call his one-horse chaise. 


and what chaise could be sensible without a head!’ Could such a piece of an 
tiquity, however, be looked on now, by our modern scientific designers of car 
| riages, they would scarcely believe in its having been driven *“‘ any time this thou 





| sand years ;’ but of one thing, I am certain, that they would not accuse it of ever 


| having been too giggish even for a doctor of divinity. 


| The animal which drew this ponderous though convenient vehicle was fitted 
by nature to his fate ; sleek, well-fed, sedate as a Spanish archbishop’s mule ; he 
dreamt not of a Greenwich railroad; nor of the speed now to be witnessed 
thereon ; but like a sagacious servant (as most of your slow and sures are), 
decided that the only safe and pleasant rate of travelling for his valued master was 


brown George's own pace of four miles an hour. 
At a livery stable on the Surrey side of Westminster Bridge, Dr. W 





“ pu 


up” his equipage, whenever he came to town; but the ostler, on hearing his 


order to “ put to,” at ten o'clock, exclaimed, cordially— 

‘* Dear heart alive! who'd a thought it, Sir! 

| was agoing to stop in London all night. 

down old Georgy and giving un his supper. 

| your rev’rence. 

| a baddish bit to go; confested with them as don’t stand on no trifles. 
| or life’ is all them chaps do say !*”’ 


This ** d—d good-natured friend’s ” broad hints as to the perils of the road 
failed to deter the stout Doctor from seating himself in his chaise, which he 
drove out of the yard, to the accompaniment of honest Jim’s repeated warn- 


ing— 


‘Mark my words, Master! you may wish you'd taken a fool's advice ; but Lud 


a massy send ‘e safe home! that’s all the harm J do wish’e!” 
Steady George soon brought his master to the turnpike, about half a mile be 
yond the Bricklayer’s Arms. 


repetitious, when unce uly worthy divine has commenced Ais juusncey homeward. 


his hat was of the most precise shovel pattern, looped up at the sides, so as to 
narrow the back part, and lend additional dignity to the broad brim which 
shaded his brow ; nor was the silk rosette too large, or too small, by the tithe of 


Roomy, cumberous, 
with huge leathern head ; it was what his friends called a good sensible chaise, 


Why, I made sure, Sir, you 
I've been in three minds about littering 
I never know'd ’e so back’ard afore, 
The Lord send ‘e safe home to your wife and family! for you've 
‘ Money 


ance, he lost not his self-commanding, ready-witted presence of mind. 
’ «Well met again, Sirs, he began; “‘ you have not made up your minds to pro- 


from most of the sources whence it ought naturally to flow; so that the sum- | ceed, I see—wish you had, for I should have been happpy in your company.” 
total of the collection formed avery censiderable ‘ consideration,” but his calls 
on the various parties concerned detained him in the metropolis till nearly ten 


‘* How far do you go to-night ?”’ asked the one called the captain. 

“Why, whether I get so far as Rochester, or not, must depend upon circum- 
stances.” 
r “1 see by your hat,” said the other, “that you belong to the clergy. 
living in Kent?” 

‘Yes, I get my living in Kent,” laughed the Doctor ; ‘I belong to St. Nicho+ 
las, who, I presume, is your patron saint, gentlemen.” 

This innocent ruse was unintelligible to its hearers. W. found that he muet 
suit his conversation to his party, with so heavy a stake depending on the 


Is your 





He “night have rhymed,” but this should-have-been couplet gives a tolerable | chance of the company coming to a good understanding—that is, a misunder- 
idea of the close covering to the Doctor's well-formed head, and of the deep-set | standing on one side, agreeably safe for the other. 
eyes, of piercing twinkle, which lit up avisage wherein intellect, benevolence, 
and the due gravity of his calling, blended with an almost humourous cheerful- 
ness, which rendered him, out of school, the best raconteur amongst us—I must 
Orthodcx was 
he, not only as regarded all articles of religion, but in those less numerous of bis 


Accordingly he said, with 
much significance, 

“This hat of mine stands me in good stead ; it covers more than you think ; 
and this old fashioned chaise holds more than a new-fangled gig could. A man 
might manage to stow away a good many pieces of bandanas under the seat, 
when going to leave cards from Mechlin or Valenciennes, on ladies in town. D’ye 


The suit of sables, though of the most exemplary broad-cloth, and | happen to know a woman at Chatham, who goes by the name of Mother Moon- 
bearing evidence of the hand of a Master—dazlor, was scrupulously simpie in its 
fashion ; knee-breeches, with silver buckles, incased his nether limbs, finished (at 
home) by speckled silk stockings (dark grey again) and well-polished shoes ; but 
whenever he travelled the Doctor wore boots—nor jockey, nor Hessian, nor jack, | or a tub or two of white Nantz, I could introduce you to her.” 
but cut round in a straight line at the top, shaped somewhat like carronades, and = 


shine, gentlemen ?”’ 
“T believe I've heard of such a person,”’ said the captain. 
* Ah—well, if ever you should want anything, either in the shape of dry goode, 


‘Thank you kindly,” said one. 
; “You know the road thoroughly, it seems !”’ added the other. 

“Every bush on it, my masters; but it isn’t what it used to be, when Slim 
Billy took his airings late. They wern't good for his health in the enc, though.” 

“* What, did you know poor Bill?” asked the captain. 

“ Aye, that I did—and was with him to the last.” 

“You be hanged! at least Bill was.” 

“ Nay, Sir, that’s as ugly a word for me to hear, as for you to use,” took up the 
Doctor, his heart set on conciliating his fellow travellers ; “ aye, even in my quiet 
smug way, those who don’t live slaves te the rules laid down by the (wvelve, can’t 
remember poor Bill’s end without queer feelings; but I was given leave to be with 
him at the very tree, we shall pass it presently, not far from the castle. ‘ Doctor,’ 
says he to me’ — 

“ Doctor !’’ shouted the henchman. 

“ To be sure, he knew my travelling name, as well as I knew he was called the 
Pride of the Green. ‘ Doctor,’ says he, ‘if ever you meet any of my old cronies, 
tell ‘em I died like a man; and as for the parson, you shall have it to swear that 
all I said here, from first to last, was to you; so, if any of the chaps are ever 
R going to treat you uncivilly, you just cry, ‘Onion sauce!’ they'll know my pass- 
word.’ ” 

“ None of your sauce, my fair trader,” said the captain, “ that word won't pass 
now, if ever it did; ‘tis my belief, Slim Billy was game to the end, and humbugged 
you.” 

* Lord, Sir,” said the Doctor, ‘did you never hear why he chose that pass !”’ 

* No; but if you can tell us, out with it.” 

“You see, as our friend—my friend—William, I should say, gentlemen, drew 
the principal part of his revenue, collected in his rents, on Shoulder of Mutton 
Green,* he thought onion sauce the fittest garnish for his favourite dish.” 

“ The wag! that’s just like him,” laughed his former associates, and the Doc-, 
tor, per force, laughed with them. 

Brown George, with home in perspective, had stepped out manfully, or rather 
horsefully, so that our trio had made considerable way across the uninclosed por- 
tion of the heath, during their “ colloquy divine.”’ An isolated public-house, de- 
nominated ‘the Sun in the Sands,” stood on the left side of the road, about 


iway from tl s ’s Hill. 
‘At the sound of wheels the collector issued from | wic”@Y from the commencement of Blackheath to the bottom of Shooter's Hill 


- This house, like the Bell at i ays, a chosen resort of *‘ the 
his minute mansion, recognized the traveller, put his foot on the step of the chaise, “ Hounslow, was, in those day 


and leaning forward, whispered— 
‘“* Be on your guard, Sir! They are out to-night!” 


Thus satisfying his conscience, he flung open the gate, closed it after the driver, 


and re-entered the toll house. 


Trojans,” who took purses, either singly or running in couples. The inhabitants 
of this hostel were seldom “ objective” to the garish eye of day ; but from gloam- 
ing till dawn, at the service of all accredited customers. The belated wayfarer 
might have applied for meat or drink in vain, while knights of the post found jugs 


: 3 of smoking spicy wine, glasses of curious Cognac, and divers other comforts fit tos 
The lovers of white bait, the visitants of fair or college now find almost one : ‘whi 
’ . ; , drown the qualms y ther ills which the breathers of t 
coutinuous street from London to Greenwich ; but at the time with which I deal $ oC ommeees, me ay om 2 en oe 


not more than three houses, and those off the road, existed between the turnpike 


just left behind, and the Centurion at Deptford. Nursery-grounds and asparagus 


beds occupied the way sides, and, in sooth, to quote our raven Jim, it was “a 
Yet the ostler’s croakings had not affected the Doctor, as did the 
brief emphatic caution from him of the pike against those of the pistol. His | 
as if he | anxiety was now awakened for the “ great charge " he carried, and next to the cer- 
» although he tried | tainty of being met by some moon’s minions, such as, before and since the im- | 
mortal attack at Gadshill, have conspired to confer upon this district a redoubtable 


baddish bit.” 


and by no means desirable notoriety. Yet the Doctor had promised Mrs 


to sleep at home ; and, could he ever have broken his word, he must have kept 


faith in such a case. So feeling, as became him, that whatever might happer 
must be for the best, he heroically concluded his mental soliloquy with 
not what man can do unto me !"” 





“are heirs to.” 

“ Ned,” said the captain, who rode on the Doctor's left, ‘‘ can't you and I per- 
suade our friend to stop and wet his whistle at the baiting crib!” 

‘In course ; he won't part company when he knows he’s got gentlemen ef the 
right sort going down the road with him.—eh, Doctor ?” 
| To enter this house, where his person was known, not only as a clergyman but 
| as a justice of peace, would have been fatal to my revered friend’s ‘“ Cognito.” 
Almost within sight of his home to be detected as an impostor by perhaps a host 
of desperadoes at another sacrifice of truth he must, if possible, evade such a 
catastrophe 

“You're very kind, my good friends,” said he, ‘but you know as well as I do, 

1 | there are secrets in all trades. Sharp, the landlord, is a stiaight up, right down 











1 care | honest fellow in his way, but we had a bit of a tiff lately about a smal! parcel of 


Nevertheless, it was not without a sense of alarm that he presently beheld two This green hes at the bettem ef Shooter's Hill, on the Dover side 
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Hollands, and I swore that I’d never set foot in his house again. However, don't 
let that hinder you. I shan’t have got to the top of the hill before you have taken 
your swig, and come up with me.” ; 

“No, deuce take it!” said the captain ; ‘‘ we're not so unsociable as to drink 
without you,—why, you're one of us, I may say.” 

‘¢ Proud of the compliment, Sir ; but, if it’s all one to you, instead of my drink- 
ing your brandy there, let me stand treat. I can promise yeas tine a bow! of bishop 
as ever wetted lips ; fit drink for me, eh! Come on to the Bull 

“ They'll all be snoozing by this time,’’ demurred Ned. 

“ Not all, said the Doctor, with an insinuating air ; for, between friends, and it 
goes no farther, I’m expected to night. Old Dame Dudgeon 1s rather particular 
in ber laces. I carried her a piece of black t’other day, which don’t hit her fancy ; 
she wants me to take it back, for Mother Moonshine to change it,—so Dame's’ 
sitting up for me; and any friends of mine will be right welcome, therefore, let 
Sharp go to bed, or to ——any other place you like, gentlemen ; but we're for the 
Bull.” 

They were now abreast of the Sun, yet, to his inexpressible relief, the others 
did not pull bridle. 

A heavily laden waggon was seen advancing : drowning men catch at straws ; 
my nearly exhausted hero derived consolation from the idea that no violence could 
be offered him while this machine was near, guarded by one man if not more. The 
old horse put his best foot foremost. The strangers interchanged some words in 
a patois or slang, of which their auditor was ignorant, and the foot of the hill was 
gained ' 

The Doctor's brain reeled, his unwelcome companions had hitherto preserved the 
positions they had originally assumed. His aim was now to get rid at least of the 
mau at his right, the side on which his own house stood. Accordingly, when 
within a hundred yards of it, he said to him,— 

“Now, Sir, if you will ride forward, and knock lustily at the Bull door, it will 
be open long before this sluggard of a horse of mine can drag me there.” 

«4 bright notion,” said Ned, and trotted off to obey the instructions. This 
was a great point gained, but, scarcely was it achieved, when, to his unutterable 
satisfaction, our Doctor beheld a lantern at his wished-for gate, borne by his sturdy 
raale factotum, followed by the powerful yard dog, Neptune. Their master could 
scarcely breathe for agitation ; every moment seemed an age till he arrived at the 
Opened gate, when suddenly turning to his companion, he said— 

“* Thank you for your company, Sir; but, as I am at home now, I can wish 
you a good night, with pleasure !” 

The fellow, completely taken aback by these words, and the sight of the servant 
and the dog, and the lantern, galloped furiously after: his second, who was, sure 
enough, thundering away at the Bull door. 

“ Ride, Ned, ride on, you fool!” yelled the captain. 
floored.” 

A moment, and he was joined by his brother in arms. The Doctor's servant, 
by his master’s directions, followed their course to the top of the hill, and saw 
them rushing down its steep declivity, as if pursued by justice herself mounted on 
Eclipse. 

My excellent preceptor used to narrate this adventure most powerfully, dwelling 
with gratitude on his preservation ; with modesty,—nay, with some half-comic 
penitence—on the conduct and courage to which, as his e/éves were not training 
for the church, they naturally and justly yielded their unqualified admiration. 

Benson E. Hitt. 


“We're done,—bit,— 





THE GURNEY PAPERS. NO. VIII. 
[Continued from the Albion of August 12.) 

The astonishment which for a moment overwhelmed me at the sight of Daly, 
vanished in the next, when I recollected who the performer was, and what his 
character ; indeed, it only served to assure me that his original and genuine spirit 
of enterprise, tolerably well exemplified by his public buffoonery of the preceding 
evening, had been in no degree weakened or debased by his ‘ foreign travel,’’ but 
had rather come, from the purification of African heat, even stronger and brighter 
than it was when first submitted to that test. 

‘* Capital player, Mr. Delaville,” said Sniggs, who had put on his glasses to exe- 
cute the delicate touches in which he excelled. 

“«T need not introduce you to my son-in-law,” said Wells to Daly. 

“| flatter myself not,” said Daly, continuing his play with an earnestness which 
convinced me he was not playing for love, which, in a sporting phraseology, 
means, nothing. ‘A cannon and red hazard—five—score me five, Domine— 
how much is that—nineteen to eleven—and a hard game—what are the odds ! 
Chalk, Domine, if you please—I am going to give you the regular Phillimore 
screw.” 

“Domine!” said I to myself; “has he already got upon such familiar terms 
with my reverend and revered Socer as to call him Domine !” 


‘There's a stroke, Mr. Sniggs,’’ exclaimed Daly, after having, by dint of chalk 
of that, twietadshaheall tell 2-008 ob - 2-21 Ape ie te 


teen are twenty-four—ate-least in my country—game—thirteen a 
ose) 

I stood amazed, wondering whether the ‘“‘ Domine’ would order my facetious 
friend out of the house, “Sniggy " knock him down with the cue; but neither of 
these by me expected events occurred. Sniggs, who was certainly out of play, 
and seemed to me equally out of spirits, surrendered the implement of his art to 
Wells, who was to take up the conqueror. 

‘Tam extremely glad you are come,” said Sniggs to me ; “I am beginning to 
get rather fidgetty about Tom. He has contrived not only to shirk taking any of 
the medicine which [ made up for him, but has managed to make himself master 
of two bottles of cherry-bounce of Mrs. S.’s own manufacture, which were inad- 
vertently left ia a cupboard in bis bed-room. The contents of one of these, and 
more than half of those of the other, he has swallowed. The result has been a 
terrible accession of fever, and occasional delirium, and his appearance is I assure 
you, extremely alarming. I should have been at Ashmead now, if I had not 
heard that you were expected here at dinner.” 

*‘ And is there any eventual danger to be anticipated ?” asked I. 

‘Tt is impossible to say,” replied Sniggs ; ‘I have left him inthe care of my 
young man, and I hope he may get a little rest ; but there’s no knowing what may 
happen if we are not able to overcome the inflammation.” 

“Tf anything fatal were to occur,” said I, * it would kill my poor brother ; and 
then his being left here—and——” 

“ No blame can attach to you,” said Sniggs : 
visiting him.”’ 


~ “ene © peseaw 


nd sixpence, 


‘* you are strictly prohibited from 


Yes, thought I, that’s very true; but blame attaches somewhere, and it is not 
very difficult to say where—the idea of leaving such a tempting potation within 
reach of the hopeful lad, whose love of anything “black, sweet, and intoxicating * 
was remarkable, combived with his hatred of physic, and a determination to do 
all the mischief he could at the apothecary’s house (his removal to which he con- 
sidered a barbarous and degrading banishment) seemed to me preposterous. If his 
death should result from such negligence, it could scarcely be considered acci- 
dental, or natural; and from the peculiar twist of Snigg’s countenance, I felt as- 
sured that however much he might try to conceal his real opinion of the case, it 
was in fact ominously unfavourable. 

‘“T shall step home immediately after dinner,” said Sniggs, “and see how he is 
going on. I told Mr. Tibbs to send the instant he fancied him growing worse ; 
but by the evening we shall be better able to judge.” : 

The intelligence of the worthy leech, and the tones in which it was conveyed, 
filled my mind with serious apprehensions, and hindered me from making imme- 
diate enquiries as to the cause and manner of Daly’s : 


introduction and presence at 
the Rectory 


Weils was one of those liberal minded men of the Church who 
was ever ready to patronize merit in whatever profession he found it, and having 
known that I had gone behind the scenes to speak to Daly—or rather Delaville, 
for although he had breakfasted with me as Daly, he was at the Rectory under 
his nomme de guerre—the invitation was probably the act of the Rector himself. 
By whatever means it had been achieved, it was to me a most embarrasing cir- 
cumstance, and { now regretted that I had not pressed him to stop and dine with 
me, which the willingness with which he had subsequently postponed his departure 
to dine with Wells, showed me that it was quite clear he would have done. | 
felt that I could have managed him so much better in my Own house, and that 
Wells at Ashmead would have had fewer opportunities of makin 


g enquiries into 
his earlier life, anc 


1 of giving him the opportunity of dilating upon our former in- 
timacy, and the numerous curious circumstances and occurrences there 


with con- 
nected. 


f had, in fact, outwitted myself: however, I do not think the most 
imaginative anticipator would ever have foretold the probability or even possi- 
bility of my finding my friend and foe, my ‘bane and antidote,” domesticated in 
my father-in law’s house, in less than four and-twenty hours after his arrival in 
Blissfold, and addressing him and his companion by the affectionate epithets of 
Domine and Sniggy 

This event, which at any other time would have of itself sadly discomposed 
me, and made me wretchedly nervous, became, however, of secon lary importance 


when I revolved in my mind the probable consequences of what I began to think | 
would be the probable result of Tom’s illness. From a false pride I had omitted 
writing to Cuthbert to give him an account of his health ; and Cuthbert, in his 
love of ease, availing himself of the future opportunity of justifying his silence by 


a declaration that he had | 


been waiting to hear from me, had pur 1 


. pursue a prec sely 
Similar line of conduct 

Before I left home I had, as I have alrea ly recorded, resolved! that, whatever 
my feelings about Mrs. Brandyball and her influence might be. all delicacy upon 
that point was to be overcome ; and I had accordingly determined to write by to- 
morrow’s post. What Sniggs had communicated rendered this duty doubly im- 
perative ; and the best thing [ could do, under existing circumstances, vould be 
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to delay till the last moment permitted by the post-office to forward my account 
of Tom, perfectly satistied in my own mind, that let the consequences of the care- 
lessness of Mr. or Mrs. Sniggs, or both of them, as the case might be, be what 
they might, they would be visited upon me to the fullest extent of Cuthbert’s ven- 
eance. 

7 And to what might this not reach? It was true Cuthbert had made me, to a 
certain degree, independent, and I occupied a place in society which many men, 
greatly my superiors in rank and fortune, might reasonably envy, and which, at all 
events, enabled me to envy nobody ; but all this comfort was-—at least toa very 
considerable extent—derivable from, and dependent upon, the will and pleasure 
of my brother; at least, without meaning a pun, my present possession of it, was 
the result of his pleasure, and its permanency would entirely depend upon his 
will. 

I was satisfied that if Tom should unfortunately die, that very circumstance 
would consummate Mrs. Brandyball’s triumph. She would, of course, irritate 
Cuthbert, enlarge upon our inhumanity, and, in short, carry her great port of 
securing the entire guardianship and control of the girls; in order to do which, 
with the greater show of propriety and independence, she would unquestionably 
become the second Mrs. Cuthbert Gurney. That event would, with equal cer- 
tainty, more especially considering the unfortunate incident which brought it 
about, divert the current of my poor brother's bounty and liberality into new chan- 
nels, and I might suddenly find myself left with Ashmead on my hands, without 
the means of living in it, or keeping it up. ; 

It may easily be imagined that with all these prospects for the future in my 
mind's eye, and the dread that Daly would indulge the company, in the course 
of the day, with details of the past, my position and feelings were anything but 
agreeable. 

“Tom,” said Wells, “is, I hear, worse to-day *” 

“Yes,” said I. ‘I am deucedly sorry he is.” 

“ Are you?” said Daly; “that won’t do,—no, my dear Gilbert, I have heard 
the story—happen to know, as Hull says—never tell me that a man can be sorry 
for a fellow who is likely to stand in his way—nine to six—‘ still playing on. I 
once knew a man, and a capital fellow too, who was in remainder to atitle and a 
fortune, with nobody between but a consumptive cousin of five years old—eleven 
to six—and what d’ye think he did, Sniggs ?”’ 

‘Can't say,”’ said Sniggs. 

‘Goes to the family apothecary—two more, that’s thirteen—and says, what a 
fine healthy boy that Ferdinand Alphonso is !"” 

‘Healthy !” cries the apothecary; “sickly, you mean?” 

“On the contrary,” cries the heir-presumptive, ‘I mean healthy.” 

The apothecary shook his head. : 

Well,” said the heir presumptive, *‘I tell you what Ill do—you attend him 
constantly, and ought to know—but I’ll bet you a thousand guineas to ene he is 
alive this day twelvemonth.”’ 

The doctor jumped at the bet, and before six months were over, the Baron 
Ferdinand Alphonso was settled all safe and snug in the family vault, and the heir 
presumptive in full possession. 

‘* Do you mean to say” said Sniggs. 

“ Nothing,” replied Daly, ‘‘ only that the medical man was the best judge, and 
was quite right in backing his opinion. Now, if Tom,—what d’ye call your in- 
valid connexion ‘—were to fall in with a medical man, who entertained so bad an 
opinion of his case, I should say—psha! that’s a miss—score one—I should say 
betting the castor out would be very pretty sport.” gine 

Wells looked somewhat surprised, and Sniggs appeared extremely indignant. 

“La,” said Daly, “ medical matters are often brought to bettings. Did you 
never hear the story of the fit and the bleeding—it’s as old as the Hills—not the 
Hulls—eh—Gilbert ?” 

‘* Not to my knowledge,” said I. 

‘Gad, Sir,” said Daly, ‘ Will Witley, an old friend of mine, was standing one 
day at the window at White's, and down he fell in a fit, as flatas a flounder. Sir 
Harry Liptrap offered three hundred to two that he would die. ‘ Done,’ said Lord 
Bendamere. ‘Done,’ cried Liptrap. And done and done it was. The nearest 
apothecary had been sent for on the instant :—in he came post-haste—looked at 
Will—and whipped out his lancet in the twinkling of an eye” 

‘*Mind what you are at, Sir,”’ said Sir Harry to the doctor; ‘‘if you bleed that 
gentleman and he recovers, you'll pay my three hundred to Lord Bendamere. I 
backed Nature out at three to two; but I did not bet upon Art.” 

“Whether the apothecary was frightened, or whether he bled the patient, I 
can’t say,’’ said Daly; ‘‘but Will Witley is alive and merry at this moment to 

tell the story, and the Jockey Club had to ‘ settle the difference.’ ”’ 


‘Your humane suggestion,” said I to Daly, ‘at once so gratifying to me, and 








eee 
humour for such a scene, I wasleft for a short time ¢éte a téte with Delaville 

Daly or Daly Delaville, whichever it best suited himself to be. “ Sibthorpe Hop~ 
kins, or Hopkins Sibthorpe.”” ; : 

* Odd, ian’t it?” said tes when Wells was fairly out of hearing—‘‘ deuced odd, 
that ‘we should be both here together,’ as the new song says’ Wells is a 
capital fellow—liked him the moment I saw him—always have a respect for the 
cloth—especially when a dinner isin the way. You toldme you were coming» 
here ; so, thinks I to myself, I'll just pave the way and meet him—did it m my- 
best style.” 

‘You seem to have done so,” said I, in a tone and manner which must have 
practically convinced the yet untamed madcap that I had very materially altered 
my views of life and society. ad 

‘« Never see a Dominie,” said Daly, “ but think of the horrid tricks we used 
to play Carbo Cockletop, the curate of Cranberry, where I was at all the school 
I ever had—we called him Carbo because he looked like a Wallsend polished— 
devout but dirty, poor dear fellow! Amiable, confiding, dim-eyed, and dignified, 
if not in his profession certainly in his manner, he had a fashion of throwing 
himself with a magisterial air backwards on the seat in the pulpit after his 
preliminary prayer. Upon that seat did I regularly do hen’s work ‘every 
Sunday.” ' 

‘ Hen’s work ?” said I, gravely, and really not comprehending him. 

“ Yes,” said Daly—* hen’s work. Every Sunday there and upon the velvet 
cushion did I lay an egg, and as regularly did poor Carbo Cockletop carry on the 
process of incubation to a certain degree by sitting on it—falling gracefully upon 
his seat without looking before, or rather behind him, down he went—squash 
went the egg ; and so absorbed was he in the might of his own majesty, that, 
like a heroic general in a different field of action, he never heard the bursting of 
the shell, nor took any notice of the event. But when the sermon was over, 
and Carbo came down to make the amiable amongst his congregation, the effect 
of the squash upon the back of his shining canonicals was good—the field sable 
and the egg proper were beautiful heraldry ; and homeward he walked, wholly 
unconscious of the absurdity of his appearance. And this I did seven consecutive 
Sundays with undiminished success.” Fe 

‘+ Ah,”’ said I, “such things I could have laughed at once—but 

“T perceive,” said Daly, * things arealtered since I was behind the parson, and 
you have been before him ; however, [am a Benedick too—eh 1—thank your 
lucky stars !”” 

‘“T hope,” said J, “that your prospects will brighten. I am sure your book 
ought to secure you money and reputation. I only wonder how you with your 
habits, could have undergone the fatigues and privations incidental to such a 
journey as that which you have so accurately detailed.” ‘ D 

“ Fatigues !”’ said Daly ; ‘“ privations !—why, my dear Gilbert, you don’t sup- 
pose I ever went to any of the places I describe—not abit of it! I never was 
out of the infernal town, which, I wish to my heart, I never had been in, except 
as I remember my visits to Sir Frank Blazeaway, the commodore, in his frigate. 
Frank is as fine a fellow as ever stepped—fights like a devil, and drinks and plays 
as well as he fights.” 

“My dear Daly,” said I, ‘all these things are very well in their way, but you 
ought to reflect.” 





time creeps on—or rather gallops. No, I hate reflection, Gilbert. Sufficient to 
the day be the evil thereof; and although some great man, I forget his name at 
the moment—no matter—says, ‘He that never looks back will never gain wis- 
dom enough to look forward,’ I go no farther than the present —— 

‘* But the book,” saidI; ‘how do you reconcile the calling it your journey 
into the interior?” ; 

“Tis mine, ‘twas his,” said Daly, “and I hope will ‘be slave to thousands. 
I talked to a man who had been there, or somewhere else, and I read other men . 
book’s of travels. I knew ¢hey had never been where they said they had been ; 
and I consider a matter-of-fact detail made off-hand is a work of greater inge- 
nuity than the commonplace report of an actual journey. Rely upon it, my 
Qualch will become a fashionable dish before a twelvemonth is over - 
heads, and I shall be lionised all over London for having caught a oes 
the Bogieminnicombo Mountains, which never were discovered, and having 
ascertained the direction in which a river that nobody ever heard of, does not 
ot 

‘*T hope you may, but id 

? On," said Daly, “ you are sceptical—you have pulled up and are etn 
must continue dashing at something. True, my creditors are not dead, = : ms 
must be pacified. I can’t kill myself a second time, and ‘take the benefit o 
act’—I mean of innocent suicide—the knob on my nose 1s too well known now. 











so complimentary to Mr. Sniggs, it would scarcely be worth trying The pour 
boy of whom we are talking is no heir presumptive, nor does he stand in my way 
except that by his death, if it should unfortunately happen, I am likely to lose 
whatever my poor brother might otherwise have been disposed to leave me in case 

se curtived wo uniter cermifiaveu tire cénvébahert uu. o vuvugue a. vogau w 
perceive that Wells was not quite delighted with his new visiter, who had, it ap- 
peared, made good his landing, by having accosted the Rector in the Blissfold 
library, and having proclaimed his old friendship for me, and a perfect recollection 
— father-in-law’s father, whom he said had been an intimate friend of his uncle 
ohn’s. 

To me, perfectly acquainted as I was with my friend’s “ facilities,” this ancient 
friendship was somewhat problematical; and when Wells was describing the 
circumstance of Daly's self-introduction to him—encouraged, however, by a 


and the twinkle of his eye, and the motion of his mouth, convinced me that 
Uncle John, if he ever existed, which, (as I never had previously heard of him,) 
I very mvch doubted, knew no more of our host's respectable father than I did. 

Things, I must confess, all turned out badly upon this particular day. When 
Wells invited Daly to dine with him, he had not received a very curious letter 
from Lieutenant Merman, upon which he was desireus of consulting me, and 
which promised, under certain circumstances, very much to alter the position, 
and, eventually, the state of his daughter Fanny. I saw that his mind was oc- 
cupied by some subject of importance, and that neither his playing nor marking 
was done attentively ; and although I was not prepared to hear what he subse- 
quently told me respecting the gallant officer's communication, I felt perfectly 
assured that his thoughts were not on what he was doing. 

The consequence vf all these “ cross purposes ” was, that Wells, instead of 
being cheerful and full of anecdote, ‘‘ his custom always of the afternoon,”’ was 
dull and restless, and neither encouraged Daly in his drolleries, nor laughed when 
he made an effort, and volunteered a joke Sniggs was fidgetty about ‘Tom, and 
so was I, and the result was, that, which is by no means unfrequent in society, 
the “merry men all,” when brought together, were as dull and gentlemanly as 
possible. 

One anecdote Daly gave us, which made Wells smile. but the rather, I believe, 
because he knew the hero of the tale, or, at least, the heroas Daly toid it, for it | 
did not appear to me quite impossible that my friend might have heard Wells 
speak of the reverend personage upon whom he fathered it. Sniggs had been 
describing the various ¢racasseries of poor Tom Falwasser during his confinement 
at his house, and amongst other things, told us that his restlessness was such | 
that he never could get him to lie still, even when rest would be most advanta- | 
geous 

“Gad,” said Daly, ‘that only shows the difference of dispositions ; perhaps 
age has something to do with it—an old friend of mine, Doctor Doldrum, of 
Dorchester—r1ich—snug—smug incumbent of a fine fat living, and a bachelor, 
was regularly hunted by the old maids and widows of his neighbourhood. They 
were sure he would find a wife such a comfort.—His house only wanted a lady 


to take care of it.—and accordingly he was never left at rest upon this important 
topic 


good-natured recognition on the part of the Rector—he evidently overheard us ; | 





: . : he winner at 
Still, nil desperandum is my motto; and I back myself, like t 
White's, er I fall on my legs—at least as long as I have a plank left to stand 
upon.” 

‘Exactly so,” said I, not forgetting what I had seen some — anew ps 
Old Bailey; ‘:but now,” I continued, really anxious shane sm v3 


not done ig the morning, “what do you really and seriously propose '”—[ To be 
continued. ] 


——— 


SCENES IN THE LIFE OF NAPOLEON. 


_We had passed many pleasant hours in listening to the anecdotes of the Court 

| of St. Petersburg, and I asked the Duke de Vicenza whether his recollections 
of Russia were exhausted. - 

_ “Tunderstand you,” replied he, ‘1 know there is more kindness than curiosity 
in your wish to return with me to St. Petersburg ; because, in so doing, we 

must for awhile forsake Napoleon for Alexander. I have brought with me to 
Plombieres all the papers relating to my embassy to Russia. I happen at this 


moment to have in my pocket a little autograph note of the Emperor, which I 
will show you. 





‘‘T have already told you that the Emperor felt great curiosity to know all that 
was passing in the interior of the Court of Russia. The misunderstanding 
which prevailed for the space of a month between Alexander and the beautiful 
Madame de Narith was like an armistice which precedes either peace or a deci- 
sive battle. The Emperor, who was still a young man, in every sense of the 
term, could turn his thoughts to nothing but the capitulation which the lady was 
dearly. He was quite unable to attend to business ; to get him to sign any docu- 
ment, or to discuss any serious affair, would have been impossible. ‘ The head 
follows the heart,’ said he to me one day. ‘Suppose we defer this commu- 
nication till next week. Write to your Court, and say that I am rather unwell. 
You will only tell the truth. That woman will drive me mad ! . 

* After I had acquainted the Emperor Napoleon with this affair, he wrote me 
the following note in hisown hand. It was appended to a letter containing diplo- 
matic instructions. 

‘‘* It is not a matter of indifference to me to observe the character of that man, 
who was borne a Sovereign. A woman turns the head of the Autocrat of all the 
Russias! . . 

Continue to acquaint me of everything ;—let me know the most minute details. 


reflected.’ 


ing the Tuileries. When he questioned me closely, you may easily imagine that 
I protected myseit by a due share of diplomatic discretion. 

‘** With the Empress Elizabeth I found it no easy task to maintain my reserve. 
Her Majesty's questions respecting Napoleon were endless. Whenever I was 
present in her little drawing-room circle, she subjected me to a minute interrogatory 
respecting the countenance, the figure, the manners, and the habits of my Empe- » 





‘One however of these anxious creatures took the lead of the others; and 
when he once happened to be seized with a somewhat serious illness, resolved | 
upon nursing him, which she did most assiduously—aye, and kindly too 


He | 
began to recover; but the listlessness of fever hung about him ; and although | is | 
doctors ordered him to get up every day, there he lay, indolent and weak, and so | 
he went on for a week or more, without once leaving his nest 

‘* Pray try and get up, Doctor,” said the attentive Mrs. Mantrap 
‘“*T am too weak, Ma‘am,” said the Doctor; “J will to-morrow.” | 


“Fine day,” said Mrs. Mantrap, “beautifel breeze—let Thomas wheel you 
into the garden !”’ 


“T can’t, Ma‘am,” said the Doctor; “I’m too weak.” 

“Do, Doctor?” 

‘* No, Ma’am, no,” said Doldrum 

“‘ Dear me, dear me,” said Mrs. Mantrap, losing patience 

“will nothing make you get ont of vour bed?” 

* No, Ma'am,” said the Doctor, with a deep 

“‘ nothing—except, indeed, your getting into it.” 
“ This brusquerie broke off the acquaintance, and Doldrum died 

* single blessedness.”’ 


with her patient, 


sigh and a look of despair— 
| 


in a state of 


This however, | regret to say was, if not the first, the last bit of merriment o 
the day ; for just as Daly had finished his anecdote, looking himself as grave as 
a judge, a message from Sniggs’s young gentleman, Mr. Tibbs, took hit away 
before the time at which he had intended to go. We were—at jeast Wells and 
I—coasiderably agitated by the sudden manner in which the message s an- 
nounced, and [—full to a certain degree of a kind of internal superstition— | 
anticipated the worst , 


ells, who saw what was passing in my mind, and knowing that I was specially 
prohibited from even entering the apothecary’s house, followed Sniggs, pro 
musing to bring me an aut! 











authentic account of poor Tom's state; and thus, in no 


| 


ror. Then, with the graceful frivolity of a woman, she would string together 
endless questions respecting our Court receptions, our balls, f¢/es, and fashions 
Whether the French ladies were as fascinating as she had heard them represent- 
ed! What was their Court costume? &c. &c. As I could answer such 
questions without the fear of compromising any state secrets, I most willingly 
resigned my ambassadorial dignity to enjoy the pleasure of chatting with the 


| charming Empress Elizabeth. 


‘** Monsieur le Duc,” said she one day, in that soft sweet voice which [ never 
heard equalled, . . Monsieur le Duc, how I should like to hide myself in a 
little corner whence I might get a peep at one of your Court balls! How I should 
like to see your beautiful countrywomen arrayed in all their grace and elegance 
I am told that they are exceedingly captivating.’ 

***Oh, Madame !’ replied I, ‘there are captivating women in every country.’ 
—‘I don’t know, for I have never been out of Russia,’ said she, with indescriba- 
ble archness of manner. ‘ However, it is very certain that we cannot vie with 
the Parisian ladies in elegance ; their fashions never reach us until they are quite 
out of date.’ As she uttered these words her pretty countenance assumed an 
expression of regret. 


‘Even Napoleon, the Great Captain,” continued the Duke, “ did not think it 
beneath him sometimes to turn his attention to female dress. Several ladies at 
the Court of the Tuileries knew this by sad experience. One day, at Saint 
Cloud, I heard him say, in a very angry tone, to the wife of a General: ‘ Ma- 
dame, when a lady has a husband with an income of 100,000 francs per annum, 
she may very well afford a new dress every time she has the honour to pay het 
court tothe Empress. Endowments, Madame, are favours. I do not owe them, 


and whe. I give them it is wit the view that they should help to maintain that 
luxury, without which commerce cannot thrive.’ The poor lady was overwhelm- 
ed with confusion ; yet it must be admitted that the general shabbiness of her 
dress fully justified this mark of Imperial displeasure 

But to return to the Empress Elizabeth,—I acquainted my redoubtable mas- 


*« What, as my looking-glass does when I shave,” said Daly, * to warn me how 


f  af€-esugg HIM Some assistance which [ haa, 


making him wait for,—the victory which she intended to make him purchase, 


. . All the women in the world would not make me lose an hour. , 
The private life of a man is a mirror in which we may see many useful lessons . 


‘* But,” pursued the Duke, “if Napoleon was eager to know all that was pass- « 
ing in the Court of Russia, Alexander was no less curious in his inquiries respect- - 
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ter with the admiration expressed by the Empress of 2il the Raestas for Prench 
“In a very short time afterwards fout large packages arrived at St. Poters- 
Wurgh, addressed to the Empress. They contaired a beautiful assortment of 
millinery, consisting of hats, caps, toques, flowers, ribands, &c., all in the most 
isite taste. Elizabeth had ordered nothing, and expected nothing from Paris ; 
all these elegant things came as if they had fallen from the clouds. 
“To the evening, at her little drawing-room circle, the Empress stepped up to 
me, and holding up her fingér with a playful air of menace, she said: ‘ Duke, 
have been indiscreet. But no matter. When you next write, pray say that 
am delighted with the things. They are exquisite—truly exquisite.’ The Em- 
tess then retired to another part of the room, and left me quite mystified. I 
could form no idea of what she alluded to. 
“‘ Next day there was a sledge party. The Emperor did me the honour to de- 
sue that I would take my seat in the Empress’s sledge. 
“«TIn the course of our drive I said, ‘ Will your Majesty be pleased to explain 
to me how I have been guilty of the indiscretion with which you last night charged 


“The Empress instantly solved the enigma ; I assured her that I had not been 
Jet into the secret, and that not a line had been written to me on the subject. 
This was the fact. 

“Thave no doubt that the orders were given quite secretly in Paris, and that 
no one had an idea whence they emanated. ‘This act of gallantry was quite in 
good taste. The present, in itself, was of no greatvalue. The articles of which 
at was composed were suited to the taste of a young and elegant woman; but 
were not sufficiently costly to be presented to the Empress. 

“I thought it very odd that the Empress Elizabeth never asked me any ques- 
tions respecting Josephine. Possibly she thought that Madame Beauharnais 
crowned was a person below the level of Imperial dignity. Napoleon, the sub- 
Lieutenant, passing rapidly through his vast and glorious career, and by the sole 
aid of his sword ascending the first throne in the world—Napoleon was like a 
age disc to the Empress of all the Russias, herself the daughter of a 

ing.” 

“T should like,” said I to the Duke de Vicenza, ‘“‘to hear some account of 
those beautiful reviews. I have heard that Alexander manifested no little vanity 
in exhibiting these spectacles in their utmost magnificence to the eyes of the 
French Ambassador.” 

“He did so,” replied the Duke, “and certainly I never beheld anything of the 
kind equal in magnificence to the Imperial reviews at St. Petersburg. The Em- 
peror was extremely vain of them, and he one day asked me whether his re- 
views equalled those of the Tuileries. Sire, replied I, they are both incompara- 
ble. He looked at me and smiled—I think he understood me. 

“* In the reviews at St. Petersburg, there were never less than 20,000, and of- 
ten as many as 30,000 men assembled on the ground. The troops, it must be 
confessed, were admirable, both with regard to personal appearance and dress. 
Each regiment of cavalry had horses of one uniform colour, viz. all black, grey, 
white, bay, &c. The Colonel of each regiment was one of the most distinguish- 
ed noblemen of the Court of Russia; and they all expended vast sums in keep- 
ing up the fine appearance of their troops. 

“‘ Among the finest troops in the Russian service I may class the corps of Horse 
Guards, raised by Paul I. In this regiment every private is a Knight of Malta. 
Their uniform is red, with massive silver cuirasses, and they wear the cross of 
Malta in relief on their breasts, forming a large escutcheon. The officers of this 
corps are all noblemen of the highest rank. Their uniforms, aud the trappings of 
their horses, glittered with gold lace and jewels. Their Arabian horses, too, 
were of immense value. 

“One of the finest regiments of the Hussar Guards was that commanded by 
Colonel Scherwertinskim, the brother of Madame Narith. He was one of the 
most elegant young men I ever saw. His scarlet uniform, richly adorned with 
gold lace and a profusion of costly fur, set off his tall military figure to the best 
advantage. He obtained permission to have black horses in his regiment, and 
the shining jetty skins of these fine animals, contrasted with the brilliant red uni- 
forms of their riders, produced a fine effect. The saddle-cloths and trappings of 

the horses were richly embroidered with gold. Colonel Scherwertinskim expend- 
ed on his regiment no less than 50,000 roubles per annum, over and above the 
allowance granted by the state. The officers vied with eack other in luxury and 
munificence. Not ene of them would mount a horse of less value than 2,000 
roubles. I have mentiened only two corps, but all were characterized by equal 
magnificence. 

. Nothing could surpass the splendour of the Imperial reviews. The Russian 
uniform is at once martial and elegant. Both men and uniforms are alike well 
made, and present a most warlike The staff officers who surrounded the 
Emperor formed a must dazzling group, and the young sovereign had good reason 
to be proud of his reviews. 


“ "Phe military evolutions and ’ 
precision and effect, and every Mail Cneceee were executed with the mest parecs 


and corporals, sought and found, amidst the fairer portion of the spectators, two 
bright eyes to stimulate his spirit and address.” 
i 


RECOLLECTIONS OF THE LAST DAYS OF HIS 
LATE MAJESTY KING WILLIAM IV. 


[The following narrative of the progress of his late Majesty's fatal illness, and 
the pious resignation of the King evinced during the solemn period, will be read 
with deep interest. It is written by a high church dignitary, to whom the Queen 
Dowager transmitted one of the earliest copies. Its authenticity may therefore 
be depended on :—] ' 

Though a slight decline of strength had been perceptible to the immediate at- 
tendents of our lamented King, at the commencement of the year, yet it was 
not till the month of May, that the state of his Majesty’s health excited any 
serious apprehensions. On the 17th of that month his Majesty held a levee, but 
on his return to Windsor Castle showed great signs of debility and exhaustion, 
and oppression of breathing, in consequence of which he had considerable diffi 
culty in ascending the staircase; andwhen he had reached the corridor, was 
under the necessity of resting on the nearest sofa. 

Though the King had experienced very considerable oppression during the 
night, yet his Majesty appeared refreshed, and was considered better, the next 
morning, Thursday, May 18, and was not prevented from going to St. James's, to 
hold a drawing-room, which had been appointed for that day. On these uccasions, 
the last on which his Majesty appeared in public, he sat down; but this deviation 
from his usual practice did not excite so much alarm as the traces of sickness 
visible in his countenance. His debility, however, notwithstanding the exertions 
of the day, on reaching Wind:or Castle, was not so great on this, as on the pre- 
ceding evening, and aslight improvement the following morning revived the 
hopes and spirits of his Majesty's anxious friends. 


This day, Friday, was the anniversary of the battle of La Hogue, and, by the | 


command of his Majesty, several officers of distinction resident in the neighbour- 
hood, together with the field-officers of the garrison, had been invited to dinner. 
Jn the course of the evening the King detailed, with great minuteness, the 
causes, the progress, and consequences, of the different naval wars in which this 
country had been engaged, during the last, and the preceding century, and gave, 
perhaps, greater proof on that than on any other occasion, of the extraordinary 
accuracy of his memory, and of his intimate acquaintance with English history 
His Majesty's voice, with the exception of onc or two moments of oppression of 
breathing, was very strong and clear, but no one present could fail to entertain ap- 
prehensions as to the effects of this exertion 

The next day, Saturday, May 20, his Majesty continued to suffer trom the 
same distressing symptoms. At breakfast and luncheon his appetite, which had 
deen gradually declining, altogether failed, and, at the latter meal, he fell back in 
his chair with a sensation of faintness, to which several persons alluded with 
strong expressions of alarm. His Majesty, on leaving the white drawing-room, 
sat down in the corridor, evidently feeble and exhausted. He did not leave the 
Castle this afternoon. At dinner, his Majesty was affected with a similar seizure 
and, to prevent increasing faintness, the Duchess of Gloucester, who was seated 
next to him, bathed his forehead and temples with eau-de-cologne. His Majesty 











Saterday, May 27, his Majesty fet sufficiently strong to hoki a Coencil, and 
subsequently to give audience te all the Cabinet Ministers and Officers of State by 
whom it was attended. That the King's debility had already made very rapid 
and alarming progress, may be inferred from the fact that he had already lost the 
power of walking, and that it was now necessary for his medical attendant, Dr. 
Davies, to whom alone the King would entrust that duty, to wheel his Majesty 
in an easy chair into the Council-room. 

The general languor and weakness which so strongly characterized the King’s 
illness, though not aggravated by this exertion, did not diminish during the next 
week, and his Majesty’s anxious relatives and friends were willing, in the absence 
of any very active disease, to ascribe the continuance of these distressing sym p- 
toms to the hot weather which then prevailed, and which had frequently been 
known to produce at this season in former yeats a very marked effect on his Ma- 
jesty’s constitution. 

The King had looked forward with pleasure to the assembling of a large party, 
whom he had invited to Windsor Castle, to be present at the Eton regatta on the 
5th of June, and at the Ascot races, which immediately followed. 

In the afternoon of this day an unfavourable change in the King’s state was 
evident to his attendants. With his usual benevolent feeling, however, he still 
for the sake of others, took an interest in those amusements in which he could 
not personally participate. Every order issued by the King bore evidence of his 








1 vick and accurate, 
and he anticipated with pleasure and thankfalness the approaching sacred duty of 
the morrow. 

On the moming of Sunday, the 18th, though his Majesty's mental energies pe- 
mained vigorous and unimpaired, a greater degree of bodily weakness was per- 
ceptible. He raised himself in his chair with greater difficulty than the day 
before, and required more aid and support in every movement. ‘The expressica 
of his countenance, however, was, perhaps, more satisfactory. He transacted 
business with Sir H. Taylor, and affixed his signature to four documents—the 
remission of a court-martial, two appointments of colonial judges, and a free pas 
don toa condemned criminal. This was his majesty’s last act of sovereignty. 
Increasing debility prevented the repetition of a similar exertion ; and thus, in the 
closing scene of his life, was beautifully and practically exemplified, by an act of 
mercy, that spirit of benevolence and forgiveness which shone with such peculiar 
lustre in his Majesty’s character, and was so strongly reflected in the uniform tenor 
of his reign. 

It had been arranged, as has been already remarked, that the King skould on 
this day receive the sacrament from the hands of the Archbishop of Canterbury ; 
and when Sir Herbert left the room, it appeared to the Queen that the favourable 
time had arrived. The physicians, however, suggested to her Majesty the expe- 
diency of deferring the ceremony till the King should have in some degree re- 





very kind consideration, even in the most minute particulars, for the comfort and 
convenience of his guests, and of the Eton boys, whose pleasure he was always 
anxious to promote. 

Influenced by a similar feeling so predominant in his Majesty's character, and 
so remarkably exemplified in the closing year of his life, the King expressed his 
special desire that the Queen should attend the races at Ascot—preferring rather 
to dispense with the great comfort of her Majesty’s society, than that the public 


_ However little in accordance with the painful state of her own anxious feel- 
ings such a scene might be, the Queen did not hesitate to acquiesce in his Majes- 
ty’s wishes. Her Majesty, therefore, drove to the course, but returned at the end 
of two hours to Windsor Castle, to resime her almost unceasing attendance on 
the King, and to find, alas! that even in that brief interval his Majesty had un- 
dergone much and unexpected suffering. 

The next morning, Wednesday, June 7, Sir H. Halford and Dr. Chambers 


take nourishment, which supported him during the day. Nevertheless, the great- 

est gloom, and even the most melancholy forebodings, pervaded the party assem- 

bled at the Castle, which were distressingly manifested, as it will doubtless with 

om be remembered, by all who were present at dinner op that day in St. George’s 
all. 

For some time previously the King’s medical attendants indulged the sanguine 
hope that his Majesty would derive considerable benefit from change of air. Many 
circumstances had conspired to prevent an earlier proposal of any plan which had 
reference to this object ; but with the concurrence of the physicians Sir Herbert 


few weeks to Bnghton, where, with the advantage of the sea air, he would enjoy 
every comfort requisite in his present enfeebled state. 
The King did not, as it was feared, express any disapprobation at the sugges- 


ed his hope that he might soon regain sufficient strength to undertake the journey. 
Preparatious were accordingly made by his Majesty's command at the Pavilion. 
The kindness of the King’s disposition was displayed even in the selection of the 
persons whom he appointed to attend him. 

_ The state of his Majesty’s health next morning (rendered worse by a sleepless 
night) was such as to damp any hope that might have been entertained with re- 
gard to his removal to Brighton. Increasing difficulty of breathing, stoppage of 
the circulation, with the necessary consequences of coldness of the extremities 
and swellings of the legs, were among the symptoms which could not fail to excite 
the fear that the King’s situation had now become one of extreme danger. Under 
these circumstances the party staying at the Castle dispersed this morning, Thurs- 
day, June 8, in obedience to the Queen’s wishes; and while grief and despon- 
dency reigned within the Palace, the same feelings were quickly propagated among 
an affectionate and loyal people, by the unexpected absence of the royal cortége 
from Ascot. ; 

Contrary to expectation, the King passed a tranquil night. He was easier the 
next morning, but appeared very languid and feeble while transacting business 
with Sir Herbert Taylor, and his signatures to official papers were made with dif- 
ficulty. His Majesty now, for the first time, consented that a bulletin should be 
issued, to allay, if possible, the anxiety which the public had long manifested. 

In the afternoon of this day his Majesty experienced great and instantaneous 
relief from medicines which produced very copious expectoration. The amend- 
ment was so decided and evident as to inspire the hope that it might be more 
then temngyars.anduhjeuMavseion ot vreathing. He was frequently he to 
give utterance to thankful sentiments, with eyes raised to Heaven in the most 
sincere and unaffected terms. His patience and cheerfulness had at all times ex- 
cited the astonishment and admiration of all who had opportunity of witnessing 
them. No murmur ever escaped his lips, and often, in moments of the greatest 
suffering (which was subsequently proved to have far exceeded what his physi- 
cians had reason to expect), he expressed his grateful sense of the care and atten- 
tion of all who approached him, and his regret that he should be the cause of 
imposing on them the duty of so much painful attendance. 

At no period, from the commencement of his attack, had his Majesty been 
insensible to his critical state ; but when he alluded to the subject, it was evident 
that any anxiety which he felt arose less from personal apprehension than from 
solicitude for the country, and from a contemplation of the embarrassment into 
which it might possibly be thrown by his early dissolution It was to such reflec- 
tions as these that his Majesty gave expression on the morning of the 16th, when 
he observed to the Queen, “‘ I have had some quiet sleep ; come and pray with 
me, and thank the Almighty for it.” Her Majesty joined in this act of heartfelt 
devotion, and when the King had ceased, said,‘ And shall I not pray to the 
Almighty that you may have a good day!” To which his Majesty replied, “Oh, 
do! I wish I could live ten years, for the sake of the country. I feel it my duty 
to keep well as jong as I can.” ; 

On the morning of Sunday, the 11th, grateful for the refreshing rest which he 
had enjoyed, his Majesty's mind was impressed with the most pure and devotional 
feelings. Seeing Lady Mary Fox occupied with a book, he inquired what she 
was reading, and being told that it was a Prayer-book, his countenance beamed 
with pleasure, but he said nothing. After a considerable lapse of time, the 
Queen asked whether it would be agreeable to him if she read the prayers to him. 
His Majesty answered, “ O yes ! | should like it very much, but it will fatigue 
you.” He then desired to be informed who preached that morning in the chapel 
of the Castle, and when Lady Mary had ascertained and told him that it was Mr 
Wood who preached, he directed that he might be sent for. 

When Mr. Wood entered the room, the King said, “ I will thank you, my dear 
Sir, to read all the prayers till you come to the prayer for the church militant.” 








By which words his Majesty intended to include the Communion service, and all 
| the other parts of the Liturgy used in the celebration of public worship. 
It was equally an effecting and instructive lesson to observe the devout humility 
of his Majesty, fervently dwelling, as could be perceived from his manner and the 
| intonation of his voice, on every passage which bore even the most remote appli- 
| cation to his own circumstances. His mind seemed quite absorbed in the duty in 
which he was engaged, and torise for a time superior to his bodily infirmities ; for 
during the whole service his attention was undisturbed, and he experienced none 
of those fitsof coughing and oppression which for some days past had formed 
an almost uninterrupted characteristic of his complaint. AsMr. Wood withdrew, 
his Majesty graciously expressed his thanks, and afterwards said to the Queen, 
“It has been a great comfort to me.’ Nor was this a transitory feeling. To 
this pure and scriptural source of spiritual consolation his Majesty recurred with 
unfeigned gratitude ; and on each day of the ensuing week did Lord Augustus 
Fitzclarence receive the King’s command to read to him the prayers either of 
the morning or evening service. Onone of these occasions, when his Majesty 
was much reduced and exhausted, the Queen, fearful of causing any fatigue to 


found the King weaker, but cordials supplied temporary strength and power to | 


Taylor submitted this day to his Majesty their wish that he should remove for a | 


tion—on the contrary, he assented with pleasure to the arrangement, and express- | 


covered from his fatigue ; but his Majesty had already experienced the blessed 

consolations of religion, and removed the doubts which his anxious attendants 
| were entertaining, by eagerly desiring the Queen to send for the Archbishop ; 
| seeming, as it were, anxious to ratify the discharge of his earthly, by the perform- 
| mance of his spiritual duties. His Grace promptly attended, attired in his rebes, 
; and ata quarter to eleven administered the sacrament to his Majesty and the 
| Queen, Lady Mary Fox communicating at the same time. The King was very 


tion to the service, following it in the Prayer-book which lay on the table before 

him. His voice, indeed, failed, but his humble demeanour and uplifted eyes gave 

| expression to the feeling of devotion and of gratitude to the Almighty which his 
faltering lips refused to utter. 

The performance of this act of religion, and this public attestation of his com- 

| munion with that Churck, for the welfare and prosperity of which he had more 


should experience any disappointment from the absence of the Royal Family. calm and collected ; his faculties were quite clear, and he paid the greatest atten- 
| 


than once during his illness ejaculated short but fervent prayers, was the source 
of great and manifest comfort to his Majesty. 

Though the shorter form had been adopted by the Archbishop, his Majesty was, 
| nevertheless, rather exhausted by the duration and solemnity of the ceremony ; 
| but as his Grace retired, the King said, with that peculiar kindness of manner by 

which he was so much distinguished, and at the same time gently waving bis 
| hand and inclining his head, ** God bless you—a thousand, thousand thanks !” 
, There cannot be a more certain evidence of the inward strength and satisfaction 
, which the King derived from this office of religion, than that, in spite of great 

physical exertion, his Majesty, after the lapse of an hour, again requested the 
| atten tance of the Archbishop, who, in compliance with the wishes of the Queen, 
read the prayers for the evening service, with the happiest effect on the King’s 
spirits. This being done, the Archbishop, naturally fearing the consequences of 
| so much mental exertion on his Majesty’s debilitated frame, was about to retire, 
when the King motioned to him to sit down at the table, on the opposite side of 
which he himself was seated. His Majesty was too weak to hold any conversa- 
tion, but his spirits seemed soothed and cornforted by the presence of the Arch- 
bishop, on whose venerable benign countenance his Majesty's eye reposed with 
real pleasure. 

The King at this interview stretched his hand across the table, and taking that 
, of the Archbishop, pressed it fervently, saying in a tone of voice which was 

audible only to the Queen, who was seated near his Majesty, “Iam sure the 
Archbishop is one of those persons who pray for me.’ The afternoon of this 
day, witnessed a still further diminution ef his Majesty's strength, but in propor- 
tion to the decay of his bodily power, was the increase of his spiritual hope and 
consolation. At nine o’clock in the evening, the Archbishop was again sum- 
moned by his Majesty's desire. The King was now still less able to converse 
than on the last occasion; But his Grace remained more than three-quarters of 
, an hour, supplying by his presence the same comfort to the King, and receiving 
from his Majesty the same silent though expressive proof of his satisfaction and 
gratitude. At length, on the suggestion of the Queen, that it was already late, 
and the Archbishop might become fatigued, the King signified that he shouki 
, retire ; and crossing his band upon his breast, and inclining his head, said, as his 
Grace left the room, “‘ God bless thee, dear, excellent, worthy man; a thousand, 
thousand thanks.” 

The whole course of his Majesty’s illness affords abundant proof, not only of 
his composure, his patience, and his resignation, but that even when under the 
pressure of great pain and euffering, his mind, far from being absorbed with the 
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His Majesty rose this morning with the recollection that this was the anniver- 
sary of the battle of Waterloo. As early as half-past eight he alluded to tne ¢ 
cumstance, and said to Dr. Chambers, ‘“‘ Let me but live over this memorable day 
—I shall never live to see another sun set.” Dr. Chambers said, “I hope your 
Majesty may live to see many.” To which his Majesty replied in a phrase which 
he commonly employed, but the peculiar force of which those only who had the 
honour ef being frequently admitted into his Majesty’s society can fully appreciate: 

| —*O! that is quite another thing.’’* 

A splendid entertainment, as is well known, has been always given on this day 
to the officers engaged in that glorious action, and since his accession to the 
throne his Majesty had himself honoured it with his presence. 


| Under the present circumstances the Duke naturally feeling unwilling to pro- 
mote any scene of festivity, had sent Mr Greville to request the King's com- 
mands, or at least to ascertain the wishes of the Queen. Previously to the flag 
annually presented by his Grace being deposited in the Guard Chamber, it had 
been brought to his Majesty, who laying his hand upon it, and touching the eagle, 
said, ‘‘I am glad to see it. Tell the Duke of Wellington that I desire his dinner 
may take place to-morrow ; I hope it will be an agreeable one.” In the course 
of the night the Queen observed to his Majesty that the Archbishop had only 
been invited to stay till the following day—that his Grace wished to be honourea 
with his commands, and that he had expressed himself not only willing but 
anxious to stay as long as his services could be either useful or acceptable to him 
The King immediately said *“‘ Yes; tell+him to stay. It will be the greatest 
blessing of God to hear that beautiful service read by him once more :"’ alluding 
to the Liturgy of the church of England, from the frequent use of the prayers 
of which, his Majesty had been so much comforted and supported in his 
illness. 
Monday, June 19.—Though his Majesty passed a tolerably tranquil night, yet 
| no corresponding effect was produced upon his health. Decaying nature could no 
longer be recruited by the ordinary resources of strength and sustenance. His 
Majesty, however, rose at 7 o'clock, for he had at no time during his illness been 
confined to his bed, and had even for some weeks anticipated by an hour his usual 
| time of rising. There was much inthe King's language and manner this morning 
| which bespoke his sense of approaching death. On awaking, he observed to the 
Queen, “I shal! get up once more to do the business of the country :”’ and when 
being wheeled in his chair from his bed-rooin to his dressing-room, he turned 
round, and looking with a beniga and gracious smile on the Queen's attendants, 
who were standing in tears near the door, said, ‘‘ God bless you !"’ and waved hit 
, hand 
At 9 o’clock, by desire of the Queen, who was naturally anxious that the hope 
| so fervently expressed by the King on the preceding niglit might be gratified as 
soon as possible, the Archbishop entered the King’s room, and was received, a6 
at al} other times, with the ¢ignificant tokens of joy and thankfulness which his 
Grace’s presence never failed to call forth 
On this occasion the Archbishop read the service for the Visitation of the 
| Sick. The King was seated as usual in his easy chair; the Queen affectionately 
| kneeling by his side making the responses, and assisting him to turn over the 
leaves of the large prayer-book which was placed before him. His Majesty's de- 
| meanour was characterised by the most genuine spirit of devotion Though un 


rallied in the evening, but it was not till ten o'clock that he consented, in compli- | him, .nquired hesitatingly, whether, unwell as he was, he should still liketo have | able to join audibly in the responses which occur in the service, yet when the 


ance with the Queen's request, to abandon his intention of going to St. James's 
the following morning, to be present at the re-opening of the Chapel Royal. 

The King retired to bed at his usual hour of eleven, labouring under manifest 
wdisposition. This was the last time his Majesty appeared in the drawing-room. 
‘The next morning, increasing indisposition confined him to his private apartments, 
which he never qhitted during the continuance of his fatal malady. 

The state of his Majesty’s health now excited much and well-founded alarm. 
Sir H. Halford and Dr. Chambers were sent for; but as the latter had no osten- 
sible situation in the Royal household, it was thought advisable, in order to avoid 
causing any unnecessary alarm to the King, to introduce him to his Majesty as 
the medical attendant of the Queen, who had, at this time, but very imperfectly 
recovered from along and dangerous illness, on the ground that he wished to 
make a report of her Majesty’s health. Dr. Chambers was most graciously re- 
ceived by the King, who did not hesitate to avail himself of his advice in his own 
«ase. ‘The arrival, however, of Dr. Chambers at the Castle was so late, that this 
interview did not take place till the foliowing morning. 

it were needless to trace minutely the progress of the King’e disease, the fluc- 
@zating nature of which produced constant alternations of hope and fear. On 
Monday, May 22, and the following worning, the King gave audiences to Lord 
Melbourne, Lord Hill, Lord Glenelg, and other Ministers ; but the unfavourable 
impression produced by the King’s appearance on all who were admitted to his 
Presence served but to extend the alarm now generally entertained. ‘The next 
@wo days were passed uncomfortably fro the effects of this fatigue; but on 


the prayers read to him? He replied, “ O yes ! beyond everything.” Though | Archbishop had rehearsed the articles of our creed, bis Majesty, in the fulness 
very languid, and disposed to sleep from the effects of medicine, his Majesty | of his faith, and labouring to collect all the energies of sinking nature, enunciated 


repeated all the prayers. The fatal progress of the King’s complaint was very 
visible during the three following days, June 12th, 13th, and 14. Nevertheless, on 
Tuesday the 13th, his Majesty gave audience tohis Hanoverian Minister Baron 
Ompteda, whom, contrary to the suggestions of his attendants, he had specially 
summoned on business connected with that kingdom, in the welfare of which he 
had never ceased to feel a truly patern»] interest. Un Wednesday the 4th, his 
Majesty received a visit from the Duke of Cumberland. 

The King’s attention to his religious duties, and the great comfort which was 
inspired by their performance, have already been referred to. It will, therefore, 
create no surprise that his Majesty joyfully assented to the Queen’s suggestion 
that he should receive the sacrament, or.that he at once named the Archbishop of 
Canterbury as the person whom he wished to administer that holy rite. Sunday 
was the day fixed by the King for the discharge of this solemn duty ; and a mes- 
sage was accordingly sent to his Grace desiring his presence to Windsor Castle on 
the ensuing Saturday 

The two intervening days were a period of great suffering 10 the King, whose 
illness more than once in that interval assume: the most alarming form, and in the 
evening of Friday excited apprehensions of his Majesty's immediate dissolution 

Che next morning, however, the King felt easier, and the most vrgent eyinptoms 
had disappeared. In the usual course of business with Su H. Taylor he signed 
two public docu:nents, though not without difficulty ; but op every subject which 








with distinct and solemn emphasis the words, ‘* All this I steadfastly believe.” 
| During the whole service, his Majesty retained hold of the Queen's hand, and 
| in the absence of physical strength to give utterance to his feelings, signified by 
| his fervent pressure of it, not only his humble acquiescence in the doctrines 
| of our holy faith, but his grateful acknowledgment of those promises of grace 
| and succour which so many passages of this affecting portion of the Liturgy hold 
{ out to the dying Christian, and the belief of which his Majesty so thankfully ap- 
| preciated in this his hour of need. 

With the other hand his Majesty frequently covered his eyes and pressed his 
| brow, as if to concentrate all his power of devotion, and to restrain the warmed 
| emotions of his heart, which were so painfully excited by the distress of those 
| who surrounded him. His Majesty did not allow the Archbishop to withdraw 


without the usual significant expression of his gratitude, ‘‘ A thousand, thousand 
thanks.” 

It was when the Archbishop pronounced the solemn and truly affecting form of 
blessine contained in the service of the Visitation of the Sick, that the Queen foi 
the first time in his Mayesty’s apartment was overpowered by the weight of affix 
tron 

* It was usually employed by his Majesty to exprese hic dissent or incredulity with re 
gard to any subject under discuseion 
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The King observed her omotion,-end said, in a tone of kind encouragement, 
« Bear up, bear up.” 

At the conclusion of the prayers his Majes:y caw all his children ; and as they 
accessively knelt to kiss the hand, gave them his blessing in the most affection- 
_ate terms, suitable to the character.and circumstances of each. They had maai- 

fested the most truly filial affection to his Majesty durig his illness, but on Lady 
Mary Fox, the cldest of his Majesty's surviving daughters, had chiefly devolved 
the painful but consolatory duty of sssisting the Queen in her attendance on the 
Ki " . e . 

"The extreme caution of his Majesty, and his anxiety to avoid causing any pain 
_or alarm to the Queen, were remarkable. He never alluded in distinct terms to 
death in her Majesty’s presence. It was about this period of the day that he ten- 
derly besought her Majesty not to make herself uneasy about him ; but that he 
was already anticipating his speedy dissolution was evident from his expressions 
to several! of his relatives. Even at this advanced stage of his disease, and under 
circumstances of the most distressing debility, the King had never wholly inter- 
mitted his attention to public business. In accordance with his usual habits he 
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‘ander tone, if the -cerpet were alse neutral; then darting up to the king, she 
threw herself ou her knees before him with infinite grace. The king raised aad 
embraced her, weleomed hex most affectionately, presented her to her future 
husband, and the royal cortége proceeded to Paris. ‘The marriage was again 
celebrated at Nétre-Dame ; fifteen orphen girls received marriage pertions, a 
number of pri Fe were rel 1, fines were remitted, offences were pardoned, 
and the duke and duchess began their shert career of happiness. 

The duke and his wife began well; for the Chambers having voted 
them a sum on their marriage, they gave 500,000 francs out of it to the 
departments which had suffered most from the invasion. They inhabited 
the palace called the Elysée, and there, free from the wearying etiquette 
of ‘the Tuileries, they led a simple and domestic life. One hundred thou- 
sand crowns per annum did not cover the.alms of the duchess, and, slipping out 
together at the door of the palace next to the Champs Elysées, on foot, and with- 
out~guards or suite, they either visited those whom they relieved, or roamed 
about at will, sometimes loitering under the trees, and sometimes actually shop- 
ping. Many were the adventures which eecurred in consequence of these pri- 








had this morning frequently desired to be told when the clock struck half-past 
10, about which time his Majesty uniformly gave audience to Sir Herbert Taylor. 
At 11, when Sir Herbert was summoned, the King said, ‘‘Give me your hand. 

Now get the things ready.” On Sir Herbert saying that he had no papers to-day, 


vate rambles—such as carrying the burden of a poor fainting boy to its destina- 
tion, and then giving him money to purchase an ass, to carry it in future ; bor- 
rowing an umbrella when caught in the rain, and the person lending it refusing 
the loan unless he accempanied them heme, and, when arrived at that home, the 





his Majesty appeared surprised, till’Sir Herbert added, “ It is Monday, Sire ; there 
is no post, and no boxes are come ;” when he replied, “ Ah, true—I had forget. 
The Queen then named Sir Henry Wheatley, who had entered the apartment. 
The King regarded him with a gracious look, and extended his hand to him, as 
he did also to Dr. Davis, ev.dently influenced by the same motive which had 
prompted a-similar action to Sir Herbert Taylor—a last acknowledgment of thei 
faithful services. His Majesty then,passed several hours in a state of Bot uneasy 
slumber ; the Queen almost uninterruptedly kneeling by his side, and gently cha- 
fing his hand, from which assurance of her presence his Majesty derived the 
greatest comfort. es 

During this afternoon, to such an extremity of weakness was the King reduced 
that he scarcely opened his eyes, save to raise them in prayer to Heaven, with a 
look expressive of the most perfect resignation. Once or twice, indeed, this 
feeling found expression in the words, “Thy will be done!” and on one occa- 
sion he was heard to utter the words, “The Church—the Church!” and the 
game of the Archbishop. 

It was abont 90’cleck in the evening of this day that the Archbishop visited 
the King for the last time. 

His Majesty's state altogether incapacitated him from joining i any act or 
exercise of devotion, but as at each preceding interview, his Grace’s presence 
proved a source of joy and consolation to the dying Monarch, who strove in vain 
to convey any audible acknowledgment of the blessings which he sensibly enjoyed ; 
but when, on leaving the room, the Archbishop said, ‘‘ My best prayers are offered 
up for your Majesty,” the King replied, with slow and feeble yet distinct utterance, 
** Believe me, I ain a religious man.” 

After this exertion his Majesty gently moved his hand in token of his last 
farewell, and the Archbishop withdrew. 

As the night advanced, a more rapid diminution of his Majesty's vital powers 
was perceptible. 

Bis weakness now rendered it impracticable to remove him into his usual bed- 
reom, and a bed was accordingly prepared in the Royal closet, which com- 
municates with the apartinent in which his Majesty had passed the last ten days 
of his life. At half-past 10 the King was seized with a fainting fit, the effects 
of which were mistaken by many for the stroke of death. However his Majesty 
gradually, though imperfectly, revived, and was then removed into his bed. 

From this time his voice was not heard except to pronounce the name of his 
valet. In less than an hour his Majesty expired, without a struggle, and without 
a groan, the Queen kneel ng at the bed-side, and still affectionately holding his 
hand, the comfortable warmth of which rendered her unwilling to believe the 
reality of the sad event. 

Thus expired, in the 73rd year of his age, in firm reliance on the merits of his 
Redeemer, King William IV, a just and upright King, a forgivingenemy, a sincere 


friend, and a most gracious and indulgent master, a WR: 
Bushy House, July 14, 1837. 


® « For many years the King had discontinued giving his hand familiarly to any one, and 
from this deviation from his usual practice Sir Herbert inferred that his Majesty intended 
to take leave of him. 





THE DUCHESS OF BERRI. 
From the Foreign Quargerly Review. 

Memeircs Historiques de S. A. R. Madame la Duchesse de Berri, depuis sa 
naissance jusqu'd ce %- is > 
Paris, 1837. _ 4  deughter of sovereigns, the beloved wife and 

~ «© -%--usudicu prince, the mother of an exiled king, has claimed the pity 
of all parties. Her early misfortunes, her subsequent splendour, and her sad re- 
verse, could create but one feeling towards her. Those very minds which fore- 
saw the futility of her exertions, those very partisans of the younger branch who 
despised or blamed her efforts to overthrow the government established by the 
revolution of 1830, admired her as a heroine ; and, as the only surviving parent 
of a royal son, could not refuse their sympathy to her asa woman. As a woman, 
she forfeited this public sympathy by an act of immorality. Placed by birth and 
position on a pre-eminence of rank and misfortune, she was particularly called 
upon by the correctness of her conduct to render herself worthy of that rank, and 
in a measure to triumph over her troubles by keeping her place in the esteem of 
all hearts: but she added another to the long, long list of human frailties, and the 
most charitable and the most merciful part was to forgether. Why then should 

M. Alfred Nettement draw her from the oblivion which had already begun to 

throw its deep shades around her’ Is he one of those enthusiastic royalists who 

* persevere in believing the whole affair at Blaye to be a trick got up by Louis 

Philippe, in order to destroy all good feeling towards his unhappy niece? He 

who wrote the memoirs now bef. re us, cannot be ignorant of the truth; the very 

distance at which the duchess is kept by the noble dauphiness must be convincing ; 
we conclude that he has been actuated by some feeling which is not avowed in 
his volumes, thus todrag her from her happier obscurity; and we cannot help 
fancying, that not only does he desire to increase the dislike which many feel at 
the deceitful conduct of the present king, but that he is one of those who, trom 
taine to time, by some public action, tries to keep the Carlist cause alive in the 
minds of men. Jn both these instances we imagine that he may have succeeded 
the inconsistency between Louis Philippe’s foriner protestations and his present 
conduct are quietly and temperately, yet forcibly, laid before us, and it is impossi- 
ble to review the career of the duchess without the strongest compassion for her 
and the exiled family of France. 

Peace being re-established throughout Europe, and the Bourbons for a second 
tame holding the reigns of government, Louis XVIII. began to seek for a wife 
for his nephew, the Duke de Berri, and, after much consideration, the Princess 
Marie Caroline, cldest daughter of the hereditary Prince of Naples, was chosen, 
as en alliance least likely to give umbrage to any of the great powers who had 
aided in the restor#ion of the royal family of France. We will not enter into 
the minutia of the negociations, with which M. Nettement favours us, even to 
tiresomeness ; suffice it, that the duke was accepted, the banns were published, 
and the household selected. The Prince of Palermo was the proxy chosen for 
the duke; the marriage was celebrated in the royal chapel at Naples, by the 
cardinal archbishop of Naples, and before all the great people of the kingdom. 
The same minute detail accompanies the princess to Marseilles, where she 
performed quarantine ; and we must give an idea of the wearying ceremonies 
which attended a lively, open-hearted, and perhaps impetuous princess, who 
probably found them more distressing to bear than her subsequent misfortunes. 
The Hétel de Ville had been by a special act declared neutral ground, that is, 
belonging both to the country of the princess and to that of the duke ; the rooms 
to the right were Neapolitan, and those on the left were considered as French. 
The princess entered the great hall, which was situated in the middle, and 
furnished with a long table covered with green velvet, fringed with gold, on 
which were the materials for writing. She was accompanied by the Neapolitan 
ambassador, and those who had formed her suite from Naples. Her French 
household was on the other side ; the respective flags of each nation decorated 
each portion, and the Sicilian and French guards were in their stations. Official 
documents were read to infinity, and signatures written ; the Sicilian representa- 
tives delivered several speeches, and the French returned them, all of which, we 
doubt not, mortally annoyed the poor young bride. After all this etiquette had 
been fulfilled, the Prince San Nicandro (the Neapolitan ambassador) presented 
her royal highness to the Duke d’ Havre, who led her to the other side of the 
table, and in three steps she became a Frenchwoman. A general salute of 
cannon took place at that moment; the princess was then led into the French 
apartments ; her ladies undressed her, and she was then entirely re-dressed in 
the manufacture of France, and in the clothes provided for her in the corbcille of 
the Duke de Berri 

In the neat, or fifth book, we have the correspondence between the duke and 
duchess, which is so perfectly natural that we think it must be genuine. At 
length, the bride reached Fontainebleau ; the cross of St. Herem 
and ceremony again awaited her. AH the arrangements for thi 
been planned according to that of Louis XV_., and among them was a carpet 
spread on the grass, the half of which only was to be traversed by the princess, 


was in sight, | 
marriage had 


poor fellow frightened ext of his senses. But one of the droilest was the refusal 
| ef alender-out of chairs, to give them credit for the use of those on which they 
| had been sitting ; in vain they plead that they had forgotten their purses, they 
| were abused for their theughtlessness, and forced to leave a pledge, which, when 


| redeemed, almost convulsed their terrible creditor with alarm. The character of | 


| the duke wes cheerful and decided; he had a little of the roughness of a soldier 


of his family, he was extravagantly fond of the chase, in the pursuit of which, 
| and from his unpretending habits, he met with interesting adventures. The first 
| duty, both of himself and his wife, seemed to be that of charity, and the next 

the protection and encouragement of the arts ; the only drawback to their happi- 
| ness was the want of an heir, for almost all their children died a few hours after 





| they were born; the eldest daughter (Mademoiselle) and the posthumous boy | 


alone have been preserved. Their good fellowship with the other branches of 
| the royal family was perfect, and when M. Nettement speaks of the Prince de 
Condé, we have the following passage : 

| “The Prince de Condé lived in the most retired manner, as well as his son the 
| Duke de Bourbon, and rarely appeared at court. Since the assassination of the 





| Duke d’Enghien, a profound sadness seemed to overwhelin the chief of this glo- | 


rious branch of the royal house, and the burden of years, added to long grief, 
| had caused a dejection from which he could be seldom reused. It seemed as if 
| his noble mind, without being utterly extinguished, had retired within itself... . . 
It may be said, that, reading the future, and throwing a long look upon the past, 
the last of the Condés wept over a name which no one was to bear after him, and, 
placing himself between the dungeon of Vincennes and the fatal alcove of St. 
| Leu, the illustrious old man was mourning over his whole race : once his solitude 
was disturbed by a person whose presence surprised him: the Prince de Talley- 
rand went to pay his respects to the Prince de Condé: and the current saying in 
| consequence of this visit was, that the crooked line paid a visit to the straight 


line. Either from confusion in consequence of his great age, or from one of | 


| those moments of vivacity which now and then re-appeared in his highness, he 
| mistook, or pretended to mistake, the Prince de Talleyrand for his uncle, the 
| grand-almoner of France, at that moment archbishop of Rheims, and a venera- 
| ble man, for whom the prince felt much affection. ‘Archbishop,’ said he, ‘come 
and see me as often as you can; I shall always be happy to receive you; but I 
entreat of you, as a favour, never bring your nephew, the bishop of Autun, with 
you.’ ‘Now that your serene highness has expressed your sentiments,’ answered 
the bishop, with his unalterable sang froid,‘I can promise you that the Prince 
de Talleyrand will never present himself before you.” 

Many of the actions and sayings of the Duke d’Orleans, which took place at 
this time, continued to belie his later conduct, but it seems that Louis XVIIL., 
although he restored his lands to him, never would legally confirm the gift, stoutly 
resisting all those who strove to persuade him to do so: among these were both 
the Duke and Duchess de Berri, whose intimacy with and affection for the House 
of Orleans were very great. Once, however, it was for a moment interrupted 
by the sudden entrance of Marie Caroline into the apartment of ner aunt, whom 
she found conversing in the most friendly manner with Lord Bentinck, who, it 
will be recollected, was the active agent in the banishment of the Queen of Na- 
ples from Sicily. The Duchess de Berri immediately turned back, and left the 
Palais Royal, and, when an explanation was sought, she replied, ‘‘ Because I 
could not bear with temper to see you give so friendly a reception to a man whom 
I look upon as the murderer of your mother.” This anecdote shows the lively, 
impetuous, but artless duchess to great advantage ; the conduct of the Duke of 

‘we uuw come vo tue sadaest pbruon or tie nistory of which we are present- 
ing a sketch, but before we commence upon it, we must assure our readers that 
the statements in M. Nettement’s book are perfectly true. Nothing is embellish- 
ed or depreciated, and the very words which were uttered are given with the 
most entire fidelity. M. Nettement prefaces them with some long and sensible 
reflexions on the ministry of Mr. Decazes, and we had marked them as an ex- 
tract for our readers, but they would exceed our limits, and perhaps those whom 
they would interest are already in possession of the system pursued by that 
young and favourite minister, who unconsciously gave a strength to the revolu- 
tionary party, which in the end caused his own downfal, and became fatal to that 
branch of the royal family to which he owed his elevation. 


For some time the Duke de Berri had received anonymous letters, which con- 
tained the most fearful threats, and, in spite of his usual firmness, they made an 
impression onhim. The assassination of Henry IV. had also been preceded by 
the same menaces and the same apprehensions, which seemed to be a’sort of ex- 
cuse to the Duke de Berri for the indulgence of his own forebodings ; he, how- 
ever, carefully concealed them all from the duchess, and entered with her into 
the gaieties of the carnival; among thei was a brilliant opera, at which the Or- 
leans family were also present. Between the acts the Duke and Duchess de Berri 
paid a visit to their relations in their box, and, on returning to their own, the 
duchess found herself so fatigued in consequence of a ball the preceding evenit 


1g, 
that she proposed going bome. 


Her husband led her to her carriage, intending to 
return to see the last act of the ballet; he and the Count de Mesnard handed her 
in, and then, turning round and waving his hand, he exclaimed, * Adieu, Caroline, 
we shall soon mect again.’ At that moment a man glided past the sentinel, laid 
one hand on the left shoulder of the prince, and gave him a violent blow with the 
other under his right breast. The Duke de Choiseul thought he had accidentally 
brushed against the prince, and, pushing him away, said, “‘ Take care what you are 
about ;"’ the wretch fled, and the prince, feeling his side, exc!aimed, “I am assas- 
sinated :*’ All gathered closely round hii, asking questions with breathless 
anxiety : he then said, “I am adead man—J feel the dagger.’ Pursuit was in- 
stantly made after the assassin, but the poor duchess, whose carriage had not left 
the door, heard the cry, and tried to throw herself out of it; Madame de Béthisy, 
who was with her, tried to stop her, and a servant endeavoured to assist her, but, 
springing over the steps, she exclaimed, ‘‘ Let me; I command you, let me.” 
She then ran to the dake, and received him in her arms at the moment when he 
had taken the dagger from the wound, and had given it to M. Mesnard 
then placed upon a bench, and his dress opened ; the duchess was on her knees 
before him, trying to stanch the blood, and the prince again said, “I am killed—-a 
priest—come, my wife, let me die in your arms Phe duke was with difficulty 
led to the saloon behind his hox, where the Duke de Choiseul came to announce 
that the murderer was taken. ‘Js hea foreigner?” asked the prince, and when 
he was answered in the negative, he sorrowfully said, “Jt is very hard to die by 
the hand of a Frenchman.” The Duke and Duchess d’Orleans were present, and 
two surgeons began to exert their skill, his 
tenance 

The crime had been so rapidly perpetrated, that the mews of it had not yet 
reached the audience or performers ; the second act of the ballet was going on, 
and from the roomn where the prince lay, the music was heard and the dancers 
might be seen 


wife watching every turn of his coun- 


“ Les sons joyeux de l’orchestra qui s‘éteignent, et les ralements d’une agonie 
qui commence ; une féte et un assassinat ; les larmes, les cris, le deuil, le déses- 
poir dans le séjour des plaisirs : les riantes images de ce lieu profane apparaissant 
comme une effroyable ironie 4 des yeux qui allaient se fermer pour jamais, et une 
simple cloison s€parant les joies du monde de toutes les horreurs de la mort |” 

Fresh succour and additional grief seemed taenter each time that the door was 
opened ; two more surgeons came, the arms were punctured, and the orifice en- | 
larged, in order to give passage to the blood; it was then that the duchess, in a 
whisper, asked Dr. Blancheton, who was a few paces distant from the prince, if | 
the wound were mortal; adding, “I am very courageous, I can bear all—all I | 


ask isthetruth.”’ The duke repeatedly expressed a wish to see his daughter, 








while the king and royal family came to meet her across the otlier half > but the 
Batience of the lively duchess could not extend even over the half of the carpet, | 
Much less to the complete observance of all the ceremonies ; she remem! ered 
Be neutrality of the Hétel de Ville at Marseilles, and could net help asking in as 
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about him, but he was whelly free from art, and full of kindness. Like others | 


He was | 





air. At about one m the morning, M. Dupuytren arrived, and, finding that the 
duke did not answer his questions, requested the duchess to find out the seat of 
the pain. M. Dupuytren then again enlarged the wound, and during the opera- 
tion entreated Monsieur to take the duchess out of the reom; but she said, 
‘Father, do not force me to disobey you!” and promising not to disturb the 
operator, she knelt by the side of the bed, holding the prince’s hand. When he 
felt the instrument in the wound, the duke requested to be left in quiet, as he 
must die ; but when his wife said, “‘ Let them de it for my sake,"’ he submitted 
without a murmur. ‘The relief he experienced from this was great, but the extent 
of the wound was ascertained, and the blade of the dagger, eight inches long, had 
been buried up to the hilt in the body. 
During the few moments of calm which succeeded this operation, the duke 
passing his hand through the hair of the duchess, said, “‘ My poor wife, you are 
very unhappy ;” sceing her despair increase, he added in a louder and firmer voice, 
*« My dear friend, do not allow yourself to be overcome with grief, take care of 
yourself, for the sake of the child whom you bear within you.’’ <A general mur- 
mur was heard throughout the saloon, and a ray of light seemed to break forth in 
this dark hour. T he duke entreated that the king might be sent for, in order to 
obtain pardon from him for the assassin ; he then requested permission of the 
duchess to embrace the two children born to him while in England. ‘* Where 
are they!" said the duchcss, “ [ will be their mother?” then leading the two 
little girls up to the bed, and presenting them to mademoiselle, she told them to 
embrace their sister, and leaning over her husband added, “ Charles, Charles, I 
have now three children.” It was then that a voice from behind the bed uttered 
these words, * Elle est sublime !” It was the Duchess d’Angouléme who had 
spoken. At three in the morning the duke confessed aloud, and asked pardon of 
| God and his neighbour for his sins ; he received extreme unction, and these 
religious duties having also soothed the duchess, she cried, “I knew well that 
this noble soul was born for heaven, and would soon return to it.” The anxiety 
of the duke to see the king was excessive, and a last bulletin was conveyed to his 
majesty by the Duke Decazes. The thirst of the duke was dreadful ; he prayed 
for death, and took separate leave of all around him. In a short interval of ease 
he exclaimed, ‘I heard the guard?” and being disappointed, he entreated his 
father to ask the life of the murderer. At length the king arrived, and the duke 
immediately exclaimed, ‘* Pardon, sire, for the man who has struck me ; at least 
grant him his life.” When he was about to die, the duchess was dragged out of 
the room ; again she came in, and was again torn from it. He exclaimed, 
‘* Holy Virgin, have mercy on me!” then trying to raise, he cried,‘‘Oh my 
' country, unhappy France!’ At this moment his wife again rushed in and seized 








| his hand as he expired ; then, exhausted, she fell senseless at the feet of the 

| king : advantage was taken of this, and she was borne to her carriage. All 

| present entreated the king to leave this dreadful scene. ‘I have a last duty to 

| perform,” he answered ; then leaning on the armof M. Dupuytren, he approached 

| the bed, closed the eyes of the duke, kissed his hand, and retired without anothers 
word. 





Davictties. 


Swift says, ““a very little wit is valued in a woman, as we are pleased with a 
few words spoken plain by a parrot ;” and Voltaire, with equal gallantry remarks 
‘that ideas are like beards, women and young men have none.”’ 

Miss Wilberforce—When Mr. Wilberforce was a candidate for Hull, his sister, 
who one day accompanied him, was applauded by the freemen with a loud huzza, 
and the cry of “ Miss Wilberforce for ever,” upon which, she wittily replied, ‘‘ No, 
—I hope not Miss Wilberforce for ever !”’ 

A student was under examination lately, at the College of Surgeons, an hy- 
| pothetical case was submitted, its various stages described, and the mode of treat- 
ment was required. At last came the crisis—‘ Now, Sir, said Sir A—C. 
‘what would you do?” “Sir,” replied the pupil of Esculapius, ‘‘ I would send 
| for you.” Weneed not add thatthe answer was satisfactory. Not quite so 
| complimentary was the answer of another student at Apothecaries Hall; he had 
| exhausted the diaphoretic medicines of the Pharmacopzia, and to a further en- 
quiry, roared out—* Why, if every thing else failed, | would send him here to 
be examined, and if that would not make him sweaé, he must die !”’ 

Stand up Supper.—Tables against the wall, covered with cold negus and warm 
ice, where men, women, and children take perpendicular refreshment, like so many 
horses with their noses in the manger.— Hook. 

A Novelty in England.—A person named Smith, and calling himself a Domi- 
nican friar, is now at Leamington soliciting alms for the education of the Catholics 
under the care of the convent in Galway. 

“But” is to mea more detestable combination of letters than ‘‘ No” itself. 
No is a surly, honest fellow, speaks his mind rough and round at once. But =e 
purrhingy ateeup hel one cA RP POEF ABE Of & comtemcteny “hse commen 
It does allay 

The good precedent ;—fie upon but yei ! 

But yet is asa jailor to bring forth 

Some monstrous malefactor. Sir Walter Scott. 
Patent Extraordinary.-—Amongst the new patents just announced, is an in- 
| strument or truss, applicable to the nicking of horses tails! We recommend the 

new nick to the use of Lord Melbourne to be applied to the fail of the Agitator 

| —a tail evidently furnished by Old Nick. 
When Lord Ellenborough was Attorney-General, he was listening with some 
| impatience to the judgment of the Learned Judge, afterwards his colleague, who 
| said “In vI ruled that,” &c. ‘ You rule!” said the Attorney-General, in a 
tone of suppressed indignation, lond enough to be heard, however, by many of 


his brethren at the bar—‘* You rule! You were never fit to rule anything but a 
copy book.” 




















Canterbury Election.—Mr. Bradshaw, in the course of his canvass of this 
city, called upon an inflexible democrat. On soliciting his vote, the out-and-outer 
replied—* Sir, I should sooner give my vote to the Devil.” ‘ But” retorted Mr. 
B., ‘in the event of your friend not offering himself, may I expect the favour of 
| your support '’ The revolutionist was nonplussed, and the canvassing party 

passed his door with a smile.— Kentish Gazeite. 


Anecdote of Napoleon.—‘ Count d'Orsenne one day accompanied the Emperor 
on a reconnoitring excursion. ‘The Emperor had been complaining of thirst, and 
sone one seeing a vivandiere, or suttler-woman at a little distance, called to her. 
The woman did not know Napoleon, or any of his escort. She gave the Emperor 
a glass of spring water, mixed with a little brandy, and then curtsied for payment. 
—‘ There, my good woman,’ said Napoleon, pointing to Count d’Orsenne, ‘ there 
is the Emperor, ask him for the money ; he pays for us all.’ The vivandiére 
blushed, and looked embarrassed : then turning to the count, she scanned his 
splendid uniform with the eye of a connoisseur, and said: ‘He! pooh nonsense ! 
Do you think I am fool enough to believe that ? 
coxcomt 





The Emperor is not such a 
You, Sir, look more like him yourself.’ The Emperor was much 
amused at this remark, and he gave the woman a double louis.” —Evenings with 
Prince Cambacérés. 


| Tricked.—A short time since the office of jailor of one of the prisons becom- 
| ing vacant, an old offender who had escaped from prison, wishing to apply for the 
| situation, called upon a friend for a recommendation. The friend wrote a letter 
| stating that he hardly thought the man competent for a jailor, but he knew him 
to be well qualified for a jailee. The fellow not understanding the term, but 
supposing it to be some uther office, presented his letter at the proper place. 
The authorities took the hint, and the fellow was made a jailee immediately, and 
will hold his office for the next five years. 


A Plague Encampment.—Nothing ever thrilled me more than when I once 
came suddenly, during my wanderings, upon an encampment of the plague- 
smitten. The huts are generally erected on a hill-side, and the tents pitched 
| amongthem: and you see families of the infected basking in the sunshine 
within their prescribed limits, and gazing eagerly at the chance passengers whom 
ignorance of their vicinity may conduct past their temporary dwellings; the 
children rolling half-naked upon the grass; and ‘he sallow and care-worn parents 

| hanging out the garments of the patients on the treesof the neighbourhood. 
Such was precisely the case with that into which I had unconsciously intruded ; 
and whence I was very hastily dislodged by the shouts of the guards stationed to 
enforce the quarantine of the mountain colony, and the alarined exclamations of 


| my companions.—It is difficult to look upon such a scene, and upon sucha sky, 


and to believe in the existence of this frightful scourge! It is the canker at the 
core of the forest tree—the serpent in the garden of Eden.—The City of the 


| Sultan 


Mouth —An useless instrument to some people, in its capacity, by the organs 
of speech, of rendering ideas audible ; but of special serviee to them in its other 


, capacity of rendering victuals invisible. — 7%” Trumpet 
and the Bishop of Amyclée; they were sent for, as weil as Monsieur, Madame, > wei 
ind the Duke d’Angouléme Th Tince’s OW urge came, and, applying h A good Paraphrase —On the eve of battle, an officer came to ask permission 
ane ic }¥ Asin ¢ In OWN surgeon Car , ana, ig i , 1 a ‘ ’ ‘ 
the Ff “y appry ing to go and see his father who was on his death bed; “go,” said the General, 
lips to the wound, in order to draw ont the blood, the duke gently pushed him . itunes , 
- . : 9 smiling sarcastically, ‘yon honour your father and mother that your days may be 
away, saying, “* Wi al are you doing —perhaps the wound is pe isoned a 99 J J 
1" Y 14} > ¢ } ‘ ng in the jan 
The news soon spread through Paris, and messengers arrived f,om all parts t , a . ’ 
r ' f +} ( ore + » his ac sso — 
inquire after the duke, filling the Opera House and its neighbourhood ; and all that The following was the address of the Quakers to James IT. on his acce - 
. gut r ; 4 = 7 o aha » Criciall Ta . inal os ad ’ that 
was great an lustrious in France gath red round the litthe room in which lay We come to condole jot ¢ i inien Charles « and we a la a _r 
7 P y » } " hat ne e niar fern the ' . 
the dying prince Che interview between the brothers was heart-rending ; | hast come to be our ru We hear that thou art a Dissent , : a 1 of 
nm . : ee . y that ’ uldst grant us the same liberty 
Monsieur was unable to utter a word lhe daughter of Louis XV!., the woman | England, and so are w We beg t i Cee means. gre > ~ , WS 
} r \ .] » 7) re ar 
of many griefs and inuch courage, who had always been found superior to her | that thou takes thyself, and se we wish thee well. Fares AAQT!. A. oy 
misfortunes, remained silent and immoveable, watching the opening of the fresh | 6,030 
1 y } ‘ ad 4 
touib over which she was destined to mourn Che prince was removed mtoa Queen Ehzabeth 1s said to have been cutting up a jose, hen she heard tuat 


larger room, where a bed was prepared fur Lim, and where he wight bave more 


| the Spanish Armada hed been cut wp by a Drake 
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The New PVarliament. Keidain ee ¢ Pieces Wood Names of Places N f M a 
" es i i on 1 - ames of Members. Con. Rad. ——— 
ENGLISH CITIES AND BOROUGHS. Kidderminster » . Gedson 1 Thetford - - ~ Euston. i Names of Places. Names of Members. Con. 
King’s Lynn « Rad. 
341 Mempers. y - + Bentinck 1 Thirsk Baring ve Northa: ne 78 Maidstone 1 
_Names of Places. Names of Members. Con. Rad. Canning 1 Tiver a OC l mptonshire (S.) - Knightly l 
Abingdon - - . —  '¥ Knaresborough ee : iverton - = = Palmerston . 1 | North Cartwright l 
Andover - - - ~- Etwall . l Langdale l Heathcoat 1 umberland (N.) - Howick 
Pollen 1 Lambeth - .  _ D'Eyncourt 1 Totness - Seymour & fede . Ossulston pone 
Arundel - : Lord Fitzalan ] Hawes 1 Parrot . l enemmnetiand (3. ) - Bell . 1 
Ashburton = - 4 - Lushington 1 Lancaster m + 7. iia , Tower Hamlets : - Lushington . I Nottingh ' Blackett : ] 
Ashton - - Hindley 1 ‘ Marton 1 Clay l inghamshire (N.) - Houldsworth 1 
Aylesbury - ~. ~ Rickford l Launceston - + — Hardinge I Truro o., Turner 1 | Nott , Knight I 
Banb Praed l Leeds - - - - Baines . 1 Tyner h Vivian 1 ‘Nottinghamshire (S.) : Lincoln l 
anbury = - - Tancred Mole — : - You Rollest 
Barnstable - : - Chichester ; Leicester - : : Easthope ; Mhnrigar : Lestelion 1 P Oxfordshire 7 Norreys , I 
Hodgson 1 ; Duckworth l Yallingford - - Blackstone 1 Harcourt l 
Bath - - - Powerscourt . 1 Leominster - : - Greenaway l ha j 4 Finch l Pembrokeshi Parker l 
Bruges. ia no aia - O 
Beaumaris - - . Paget ; OR 2 « « — ; Warrington . Buckbeme i dnorshire am it Wilkins 
Bedford - .- Polhill 1 orwe Fitzroy , 1 Warwick - : - Collins 1 Rutlandshire - Heathcote I ; 
St ichfield - ° < ‘ ‘ 
Secien ; , ; aan, . Fg Wells , ' ee 1 ; Shropshire (North) ic a i 
Hodgson Lincoln : * é Bulw Blak ; Gore 
Beverley - > F Hogg : Sibthorp ' 1 Wenlock - - : sees a ; Shropshire ( South) - Darlington i 
Fox. 1 Liskeard ? - + Buller l , Gaskell 1 s live l 
tame - + + Winnington *, [liverpool - - Sandon 1 weary - 2 ©  Bieisses 1 omerset(East) . Langton I 
irmingham 4 bs Attwood 1 Creswell estminster - ° é vans il 
> : 1 NY r es l 
Ss London “ a 1 Omerset(West) - - gs 
Sedteen  . p ‘ — 1 Wood l Weise, . Leader I ) Sanford l 
urner 1 Pattison + Villiers 1 , . Acland I 
fi Feil al , Oeawwien ie Neve , Staffordshire (North) - Baring . I 
min - - Vivian ‘ l I di Grote l whey _ ’ Ne by’ Chapman 1 Staff d hi Buller ] 
Bolt Spry 1 — «+ + Se 1 | wi itehaven - + Altwood ! onwenire (South) - Ingestrie 1 
On - Kz : - Ainsworth 1 Clive | gan - : - Potter Anson 
Boot Bolling ! fous Regis - -  . Pinney ; 1 | wa Standish : Suffolk (East) a ie 1 : 
oston . - - Duke 1 ymington - ° - Stewart I Ww, a . : : Baker l Suffolk (W Henniker . l 
Brownrigg l M‘Kinnon . 1 mechester_ - . - Mildmay l (West) . : Rushbrooke . l 
Bradford - ° - Lister . l Macclesfield - - - Brocklehurst . ast l . Logan l 
— oe l i te Grimeditch : 1 Windsor - : : Ramsbottom Surrey (East) : ° Alsager 
. : - - organ 1 , ° - - lewis. . Gordon . : Kemb 
Bridgenorth - - - Tracy ' D’Isracl; l Wolverhampton - ~~ Thorely : Surrey [West] - Declan 
; Whitinore 1 Maldon : - - Dick : a Villiers — l Perceval . 
Bridgewater - + Broadwood l Round : Woodstock- . Peyton 1 Sussex (East) - = Darby : 
ons Courtenay 1 pematbety “ a Andover : 1 Worcester - : - Davies 1 Ss (Ww Cavendish : i 
ridport - = + Warburton ieee a i wei wee}. 5 } 
Bri Jervis , M eral ; Wycombe - - - gues 1 Ww . ‘ co : 
righton - - .« Pechell 1 aachester = Ne homson 1 {ly Dashwood 1 arwickshire [North]  - Dugdale l 
; Dairy mpl : armouth . , . A bh 
Bristol - - .  . Berkeley : 1 | Marlborough - 2. Brule l : Wien 1 Warwickshire (South) - boca : 
; Miles ; York - é F . : Shi t 
Buckingham == Yor 1, [Menten =. wae, 2 oa, , | {Westmoreland  .  . poirley ; 
Fremantle 1 Hall L 
Bury - - ° - Walk Mertiyr _ : l a eT Nee [North] sowther l 
" - er ‘ 4 e é 
Bury St. Edmund's - Fitzroy . ; Midhurst . I <iccais _ Ww — : } 
Cénie - Jermyn l Monmouth Blewitt : 4 ; ENGLISH COUNTIES ilts [South] ‘ : Herbert I 
: : ’ Shelburne 1 ontgomery Edwards Anglesea : - Stanley , Benett ] 
Cambridge —- . - Rice 1 Morpeth Leveson l Bedfordshire - - C. Russell - ; Worcestershire (East] - St Paul 1 I 
paren a Pryme . 1 | fvewark Wilde : Alford l w ‘ Barneby I 
ambridge University - — Goulburn 1 N Gladstone 1 :  -” ~ Palmer - .< | ed ai Lygon I J 
‘ - I -Vewcastle-under-Lyme Miller Pusey : ; Win | 
OPP aes Conyngham 1 IN l De Horsey B Batvingvon - Yorkshire (East Riding] Bethel 1 : M 
‘ d Bradshaw l Vewcast €-upon-Tyne - Ord recon : * : food Slr , Broadi } 
ene ; 7 Nicholl 1 N Hiade 1 : Buckinghamshire  - - Chandos - i Teckshine (Wout Riding] Morpeth, 1 ; 
Jardigan - : -  Pryse 1 Newport Hawk Y F Strick 
: i oun . — . Strickland ' M 
et ; ; F ate l Northall Blake ¥ Cambrid Sapomeet a : Yorkshire (North Riding} Duncombe ‘ l 
ars} Vorthallerto ‘ vainDridgeshire < °" are 
Cemmanhen . . | ge l Northampton r Wrightson I vee ote : l Cayley 1 M 
Carnarvon * . . Hughes l . oo l Town . : , re N 
Chathain b : : ie ' Merwich ao ; 1 Cecdinenshics ; Pencil” ; ; 1 Add returns for Towns jn England and W a Ne 
Cheltenham ‘ P Berkeley i Scar! 1 Carmarthenshire “ Trey — , ales 151 190 P 
Chester « r . —— Notting? carlett 1 evor - l is wee 0 
irosvenor i sham Ferguson ; Jones .- i 4 I Totals 265 a: Qu 
Chichester Jervis 1 O Hobhouse - Carnarvonshire  - ‘ Gore - l #aving on the total Elections for England and Ww 
f : ws’ scone 1 idhom Fielden 1 Cheshire (North) - Egerton - 1 Majority of 30 for the Conservatives ales, a Ro 
. Omi . : s 
) — 1 a” ' ; Johnson . a Stanley .- as 
Chippenham - . A Neeld , Oxford (1 niversity) Inglis , 1 Cheshire (South) ‘ Egerton : , l Shiateias SCOTCH ELECTIONS Ror 
Christchurch 4 oo 1 Oxford Estcourt l Cornwall (East) Wilbraham 1 | Aberdeen mm - _ * Gordon l Slig 
Cirencester - : > Craps: i Erle . er \ : : Eliot - * l Ayrshire Y . Bannerman I 
Clith ewe ! + sed : See eng . 1 } pean _ fre Wevwnt = ae oe Dunlop : Si 
-Clithero e e « Fort l a - - olfe - - l C b " . ¥ anffshire . din} * I ip 
Casheemeuth - i saan ; Freshfeld . : umberland (East) - - Aglionby ‘ P l Berwickshire - : ; a _ = 
Soreman 1 ‘Petersborough - - eron - - l Cumberiand (West). a - l Buteshire r 7 Rae ampbell . l Tra: 
Colchester - bs E Sanderson 1 Thiesiios Sete l aoa : : : Caannathtine - : - Sinclair Tyr 
Smyth I . . - olliffe ‘ l , : . ackmannan = - P : 
Coventry : < - Ellice 1 Plymouth * : - Collier l Denbighshire . . bs sey - ’ «4 Cupar Burghs . » i : Wai 
Williams Bewes-  . ' : —— f 1 Dumbartonshire - ‘, 
Cricklade - . Neeld 1 1 Pontefract - ‘ , Stanley : Derbyshire (North) - Seen - - 1 Dumfrieshire is ‘ . ec 1 Wat 
Goddard 1 Milnes. , ee 1 | Dumfries Burghs. . i 
Dette,’ 3 pee : Bocle . A : . ae. 1 :; Derbyshire(South) - - — : ‘ s 3 Bendien -_ ; seers 1 Wee 
Denbigh - - . Jones l Phillips © 1 D : art - l Edinburghshi " 6 l 
L $s - ev , } . . urghshire .« - Craig 
a 1 | Portsmouth - + Carter . l womeneny (sean) a _ 4 , 1 | Edinburgh (City) .  . rs ; Wex 
. : . é 1 . / é rc j 
iin . aw ng ; Preston - - : —. : : Devonshire (South) - Buller - . - 4 Elginshire J Campbell I Wex 
‘ F das ° r . : Grant 
Estcourt Parker - ‘ 1 , Parker 1 Elgin Burgh; - l Wick 
Devonport - - - Coltiogtes . 1 Radnor ? ‘ - Price . I Dorsetshire . : Ashley ‘ 4 Fifeshire ies ‘ ‘. L. Hay ! 
Grey 1 Reading - * - Talfourd ° 1 > ~ l Forfarshire - - . Hil . Youg 
. . “ett . : Trangways - ° ‘ 4 ’ 
cates Comper ! aor; . . oe , 2 [Durham (North) -  - Lambton. 1 ee 7 
lams : astn - : ) 
Dover . ‘ > ie Richmond - - Dundas z Liddell : - 1 Gre Dennistoun i 
e l idas l Durham (South) - a “ene treenock : - : 
i ned l Ripon ae . 1 — oo r 1 Haddingtonshire - - Mr t 
Droitwich - - - Pakington 1 ” ‘ : ' Sugden 2 ] Essex (North) ‘ P ah : 1 | Haddington Burghs R St wd , 
Dudley - - : - Hawkes 1 Rochdal Pemberton 1 | ae ; : Invernessshire - - Chisholm 
a 2 . — 1 Rochester ; : os . . Essex (South) - : eetesten ee aang . Macleod I 
; revor l s ‘ . - ermal - Kilmarnock : + < 
East Retford - : - Vernon 1 Hobhouse I Flintst Palmer : .a Kincardineshire Golquhoun l 
Duncombe 1 | Rye a ¥ 7 Monypenny l Gla : noe bine : ~ Glynn . 1 Kirkaldy : : . ge “aia 
Deeitan” ’ ; i St. Alban’s - : ; a . , Jiamorganshire = - - aa - - - | Kircudbright : . 4 pcreuseon I 
Hao Toten 7 “albott : . . ~. Fergussor 
Exeter eerick 1 St. Ive’s 4 7 C ie : Gloucestershire East) - Cotbingten . I 1 | qtnethahive ° - - ledies ' 1 
i 1 | Salford * : y fre- ~ 7 + A. Murray 
Polle . . - - Broth; ‘ ‘ Moreton - Anlithecuals eh. MLUITAY 1 
Eye - - - - oem ; Salisbury . : - edie - ; Gloucestershire (West) Berkeley —- | an —— * Hope l 
ney : : - Duncombe 1 Sandwict Wyndham l Hampshire (North) al : Montrose * ‘ _ ‘ Chalmes 
, Wakley ee ich - - : Troubridge . l 7. es eathcote - l Orkney ) aa , 
Flint - - " Dondas Camas. ; a Lefevre - 1 IP, y : . ‘ Dundas I 
Frome -  - - Shepperd 1 , | Scarborough - . Style - - : Hampshire (South) Fleming - l ores hire  . ” _ ~ Hastie : 
Gateshead - . Rippon 1 l« Trench . 1 Herefords! Compton - l Perthshire : , Mackenzie t 
Glocester - - - Phillpotts i Shaftesbury - - Poulter “ 1 ns ° ~ Foley - = ¥ Perth ° * Stormont l 
Hope l | Sheffield : - Parker ~ 1 Hoskins 1 Renfrewshire : . Kinnaird l half 
Grantham - : Welby l SI Ward ° l Hertfordshire Price l Rossshire : . ee t under! 
Tollems rm | Shoreham - > 2 Goring . ne . ° Grimston 1 : i Si . Vy ackenzie l , 
Great Grimsby > 3 eames . ' 1 le Burrell ‘ l Smith l Pacer amt : : eid on 
Great Marlew- Clayton 4] Shrewsbury - . . Slaney . , | Nitiditilandien - we ! Stitlingshine .* ; rag ja 
liains ‘ Jenkin a me . " gSemwes l Stirlin o} are : 
Greenwich - » ‘ mr 1 South Shields - ‘ so . : rr Thornhill . 1 er aa ” . Dalmeny I ptr 
p rooenaaal ! Southampton - ' + i , = of W ight . . a : Wick Burgt lire . - Howard I water 
Guildford a . Wall a D > . ° ent (vast) « % ‘ Knatchbul! A 1s - ° Loch , 
1 Ss ; Ottin l : “ 1 Wigtonshire " Blai we h 
Scarlett Southwark - - - H , . , Plumptre l fig 7 an. l y 
Helifes « : , — 1 , iG i ag : Kent (West) . Geary : Wigton Burghs .« - M'Taggart l the C 
Protheroe 1 Stafford - . - Chetwynd l a ae Hodges ] —_— 
Harwich -~ A Ellice ae Feseant , sancashire (North) - - Stanley I stead ond Wis 20 33 
Herries Stamford = - - : Granby ; Patten sngtand and Wales 265 235 
Hastings : - - Hollond , Cha hin Lancashire (South) Egerton : Sing come a 
Planta 1 . Stockport - - ‘ oo : I Lei : ‘ Wilbraham ] Total of Great Britain 285 268 
Haverfordwest - Phillips L | Stok T Marsland l ote (North) = Manners 1 208 
elston i * ° Cantalupe . Stoke-upon-Trent . Copel Farnham , S — 
oe: — ipe 1 ie as wma t | Leicestershire , South) - Hattori ; Conservative majority, Great Britain 17 et be 
P Bu T Strou ° - - e >, ; ‘ 7 -acke . Tyra ios Soake ‘ 
Hertford ; 4 —_ a l : aa Russell : Lincoinshire , North) - Worsley 1 , ie las ELEC ‘TIONS IN IR ELAND a 
Mahon i Sudbury . - Barnes 1 I Ink Christopher l ee ? - O'Nei . woe born 
Honiton . 2 — : | Lincolnshire (South) - tia, Irving “4 
ee l Sunderland Hamilton l ndiey L | Armagh (County) ~ I 
lie Suncerlan - . hite : -athcote ies wd . ernei : ° 
Horsham ° n rs — ! h.. — ‘ l | Merionethshire P 7 Richa ae ‘ l . Acheson .« l ' Towin 
Huddersfield é Stansfe - 1 |} Swansea ; Viv it son 1 | Middlesex - ‘ r Byrne , | Armagh Curry ‘ i the la 
Hull . ‘ _ —— 1} Tamwonk =. on. eis Sa we Wood . 1 | Athjone - - - - J. O’Connel . 
James ] - Sir R. Pee! l ! Monmouths},;- M : i | Bandonbridge ° . ic] 7 I En 
H , Wilberforce 1 | T ; A’Court 1 ideas Somerset l Belfast - eee l boat 
untingdon - Pee} } 4avistock Risseatt | Williams 1 | — ba Gibson . . r Th 
Poliock 1 ea 1 | Montgomery shire Wont a e Earl Belfast , 
Hivihe . ; p - l Teunton undle 1 | Norfoll East) . oe l Carlow (County) - . Vigors 
; Melgund Labouchere Vodehouse I = ! 
Ipswich. - Tafinel Tewkesb Bainbridge ; | Norfolk (W Burroughes l Carlow . : “oar mg ; 
Gibson ' ewkesbury Martin : | ( West) Bagge , | Contichfermne ” ; Maule ! 
Dowdeswelj l . Chute l Cavar 7 Kirk ‘4 1 
Northamptonshire (N.) Maunsell! I enn Maxwell l 
Y oung ’ Wel 





4 light 








1837. 











Names of Places. Names of Members. Con. Rad. 
Cashel - - - - Woulfe - . - : - 1 
Clare (County) . - - O’Brien - - - - ] 

Macnamara.. - - - 1 
Clonmel - - - - Ball - - - - - 1 
Coleraine - . - - Litton - - - : 1 
Cork(County) - - - Barry - : - - 1 
Roche - - - : 1 
Cork . Callaghan - - : : 1 
Beamish - - : : 1 
Donegal - - - - Conolly - : ° 1 
Hayes’ - - : : = 3 
Downpatrick - - - Kern - - - - - 1 
Downshire_ - - - - Castlereagh- - - - ¢ J of 
Hillsborough - - 1 
Drogheda - - - - - Somerville - - - - 1 
Dublin(County) —- - - Evans - - - - 1 
Brabazon - - - - I 
Dublin(City)  - : : - O'Connell - - - - 1 
Hutton - - ; . ; 1 
Dublin University - - - Shaw . ‘ ' 1 
Lefroy. ‘ ; ‘ a 
Dundalk - ° . - - Reddington . ‘ ; ‘ 1 
Dungannon - : - - Northland : ‘ « 4 
Dungarvan - - - - O'Callaghan . ; , ‘ 1 
Ennis - - - - - Bridgeman ‘ ; ; ‘ 1 
Enniskillen - - - - Cole. ‘ ; : ‘ 1 
Fermanagh - - - - Lord Cole ‘ ‘ 4 
Archdall ; ‘ ‘ ; 1 
Galway (County) - - - Bodkin 1 
Martin . ) 
Galway - - - - - Lynch 1 
Blake . : 1 
Kerry (County) : - - M. J. O'Connell j . ‘ 1 
Blennerhassett ; : 1 
Kildare(County) - - - O’Ferrall 1 
Archbold 1 
Kilkenny (County) = - - - Butler 1 
Bryan 1 
Kilkenny - - - - Hume 1 
King’s (County) - - - Fitzsimon 1 
Westenra 1 
Kinsale - - - - - Mahony 1 
Leitrim (County) - - - Clements 1 
White 1 
Limerick (County) . - Fitzgibbon 1 
O'Brien 1 
Limerick - Roche, D. 1 
Roche W. . ‘ ; 1 
Lisburne - - - - Meynell . ; ‘ ‘ « 
Londonderry (County) - - Bateson : ‘ , ‘ 1 
Jones ‘ ‘ ; ‘ . ¥ 
Londonderry - - - - *Ferguson . 
Longford (County) - - - Colonel White. 1 
L. White 1 
Louth (County) — - : - Chester 1 
Bellew ; . ‘ 1 
Mallow - - - - - Jepson - e ‘ ‘ r. 1 
Mayo [County] - - - Brabazon - - - 1 
Browne - - - - 1 
Meath [County] - - - Grattan - - - - 1 
M. O'Connell . - - 1 
Monaghan - - - - Lucas - - : - 1 
Westenra - - - - 1 
Newry - . - -« -« Ellis - - - - - ] 
New Rose - - - - Talbot - . - - - 1 
Portarlington = - - - - Damer - - - - | 
Queen’s County” - - - Coote - - - - ] 
Fitzpatrick - - - 1 
Roscommon {County} - - O’Conor Don - - - 1 
French - - - - 1 
Ross - - - - - Talbot - - - - - 1 
Sligo [County] - - - - Cooper - - - - 1 
Perceval - - - - | 
Sligo - - - - - Somers - - - : 1 
Tipperary - - - - Sheil - - - - - 1 
Cave - - . . 1 
Traiee - - - - - Bateman - - - } 
Tyrone [County] : - - Corry ‘ . . l 
Alexander - - - - ) 
Waterford [County] - - Power - - - - ] 
Stuart - - - - 1 
Waterterd - - - - Barron e ° ° ° 1 
Wyse : : - . 1 
Weetmeath [County] - - Nagle - - - - 1 
Chapman - - - - 1 
Wexford [County] - - - Maher - - - - - ] 
Power - - - - 1 
Wexford - - : - Walker - - - - 1 
Wicklow - - - - - Howard - - - 1 
Grattan - - - - + 1 
Youghal - . - - Howard - - - - 1 
Total returns for Ireland exclusive of Sir R. Ferguson 32 72 
‘Total returns for Great Britain. . ; 285 268 
317 340 
317 
Add Sir R. Ferguson ; : ] 
Total of the House of Commons ‘ - ; 658 


* Not to be definitely classed. 


a 
REGATTA AT QUEBEC. 
From the Mercury. 

The Regatta took place yesterday, the weather was delightful and serene, but 
there was not sufficient wind for the sailing boats to work to advantage. 

The Rowing Match came off in the following order ;— 

Row Boats, First Class. GentTLeMEN AMATEURS. 
Entrance, 8 dollars. Prize, 40 dollars. 
Mr. Allen’s Waterwitch, (White and Red)..............-.... 1 1 
a RS 2 2 

A very excellent Match and the first heat won by the Waterwitch, by abont 
half a boat’slength. The Hookey Walker was rowed by officers of the Army, 
under the disadvantage of never having been in the boat till the morning of the 
race, and then consenting, for the sake of sport, to row her with sculls which 
were far too short, rather than the public should be disappointed in the expected 
race. The comparative merits of these boats are well known, and with equal 
crews the advantage either might gain in a mile, depending on the state of the 
water, would not be above a boat's length. 

The second heat was also contested, and the match was one of the closest 
we have seen at Quebec. 


The same boats were afterwards started for a small purse, manned by sailors of | 


the Champion, and tae Waterwitch had again the advantage. 
Row Boats—Second Class. 
Four oared Boats, not Prize or Whale Boats, rowed or steered by sailors and 
others. —Entrance 2 dollars— Prize 20 dollars. 


amt. anes (Re. NN.) CRM NOI < oo on ccvd cece s60e sesdessgecse 1 1 
Fe CASING TURPUROOUE, 5c. cn cea cece seve cssees sisehbcsipanen 23 
PS SED. ca ctcorcetastadennamedh 6hk6 Upeses 3 3 


This race was easily won by the Champion’s boat, but was more nearly contest- 
ed by the two beaten boats, though it did not excite so much interest as the first 
race. 


A By-Match took place between the Champion and a boat belonging to Mr. Us- | 


borne, which was won by the latter. 

We have now to notice the Sailing Match, which commenced between tie 
towing matches, but not to render the account confused we have reserved it for 
the last, as indeed it did not terminate till dark. 

First Class— Yachts. 


Entrance Five dollars—First boat to receive 35 dollars and entrance. Second 
boat, thirty dollars. Third boat, fifteen dollars. 
The following Yachts started .— 
Col. Hon. C. Gore’s Red Bird, (Red Flag at the Fore)......---- 1 1 
Mr. Sharples’ Crusader, (White Flag—Maltese Cross)..........3 4 
M.D. Burnett’s Rattlesnake, (Red flag at the Main.)........ 0 5 
Mr. Dyde’s Young John Bull, (Green Flag and Harp.)..........2 2 
Mr. Hunter’s Lotus, (St. George’s Ensign.).................-- 4 3 
Mr. Gilmour’s Victoria, (Small Red Pendant.).............-. 4 0 


We have already said there was but little wind, at the turn of the tide, however 
a light air from the north-east enabled the boats to beat down with the ebb tide 
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the Red Bird keeping close to the wind made a good stretch on the first tack and 
got well ahead of the little squadron, but the Young John Bull, by the good 
management of Captain Vaughan. who sailed her, got first round the boat, off 
Orleans, having gained nearly a mile upon the other boats which stood teo close 
in to the north shore. The whole squadron were again together, the wind not 
being sufficient to enable them to make head against the tide; but towards even- 
ing, it freshened again from the northward sufficiently to carry the lighter boats 
forward on their course and they rounded the Frigate, and, having sailed over the 
course the second time, came ininthe order above shown.—The larger boats had 
not a chance, the Rattlesnake did not go round the second time, and the Victoria 
finding the air altogether too light for her, anchored at the lower boat. 
There was one part of the day’s amusements, in which, however, no disap- 
.| poifitment occurred, and that was in the hospitable entertainment a very numerous 
company received on board her Majesty’s Ship Champion, from her gallant com- 
mander, Captain King, and the Officers of the ship. The handsome little craft 
was dressed at an early hour of the day, with the flags of different nations, sig- 
nals, &c., and the boats were in constant attendance, conveying parties on board, 
where they met with the most courteous reception. The Bands of the 15th and 
83d Regiments were on board, and entertained the company with their choicest 
music, and refreshments were served in abundance, with the genuine hospitality 
for which the Officers of the British Navy have ever been proverbial. 
The sports concluded to-day with a grand Cricket Match on the Plains of 
Abraham, the weather, after a tempestuous night, having cleared about noon : 
we have not learned the result of the match. 





NEW YORK REGATTA. 

The Regatta, off Castle Garden yesterday, proved most attractive, and the 
beautiful afternoon gave double zest to the pleasure. A bright sun, tempered by 
a fresh and cooling breeze from the South, made indeed holliday weather of it— 
and thousands and tens of thousands.took udvantage of it. On the north 
side of the exterior wall of Castle Garden, seats had been arranged for the fami- 
lies and friends of the boat associations. These were filled to the water's edge, 
while the upper wall of the Castle was covered with human beings in bright array. 
The battery, the wharves and wood piles of {he river—and the river itself, with 
every variety of crafts, steam, sail, and row boats—were literally alive. The 
spectacle was indeed, a beautiful one. 

There were three races,—the first by skiffs, one mile down the bay and back. 
It was won by the Ripple. 

The second race was for boats that had never wona prize. Five were entered, 
| the Gazelle, Scylla, of Newburg, Conover, Minerva, and Cleopatra, all boats of 
between 36 and 38 feeth in length, rowed with six oars, and having asetter. The 
| distance was two and a half miles to a stake boat, and return. 
| Was against a strong wind and tide. The Gazelle was the victor—the boats all 
| coming in, in the order in which they are enumerated above. 
| The third race was for tlie victors in former contests. The Wave, the Ariel, 
| the Gull, the Corsatr, the Halcyon, were the competitors. The distance was 

the same as in the second race, and the result is indicated by the order in which 
we have named the boats. 
The Wave—not the old one that has so often beaten before, but a new boat 
of the same name, but rowed by her old crew of Kollinses, and others, performed 
| the distance ina little under thirty minutes : a prodigious effort. 
_ The prizes were awarded after the races, by the Judges, Capt. M. C. Perry, 
U.S. Navy, Alderman Patterson, and Capt. Robinson, of Newburg. They were, 
| for the skiffs, anew and handsomely modelled and built skiff, from the yard of 
Seaman, of Jersey City. For the winner of each of the other races,a twenty- 
, two foot boat, built by Crolius ; and for they second boat in each of tliose races, a 
| silver rudder-yoke, with silk cords and tassels. 
| In the evening, the associated clubs, with their friends, partook, as‘ we learn, 
| of a well-served and joyous collation, from which only the superior obligation of 
attending our own Ward meeting kept us away. Y 

These water exhibitions are in character for the dwellers in such a city as ours 
—surrounded on all sides by noble streams, and opening at once through an un- 
rivalled bay, to the ocean. They are, moreover, healthful—free from temptations 
to vice or excess—and what, in these times, is not the least recommendation, com- 
| paratively cheap. We hope they will be persevered in.— New York American. 








_— — 
SONG OF THE OLD BELL. 
For full five hundred years I’ve swung, 
In my old grey turret high, 
And many a different theme I’ve sung 
As the time. went stealing by ! 
I've peal’d the chaunt of a wedding morn ; 
Ere night I have sadly toll’d 
To say that the bride was coming, leve-lorn, 
To sleep in the church yard mould ! 
Ding-dong, 
My careless song ; 
Merry and sad, 
But neither long! 
For full five hundred years I’ve swung 
In my ancient tarret high, 
And many a different theme I’ve sung 
As the time went stealing by ! 
I've swelled the joy of a conntry’s pride 
For a victory far off won, 
Then changed to grief for the brave that died 
Ere my song had well begun ! Ding-dong, &c. 
Full five bundred years I’ve swung 
In my breezy turret high, 
And many a different theme I've sung 
As the time went stealing by ! . 
I have chimed the dirge of a nation’s grief 
On the death of a dear-loved King, 
Then merrily rung for the next young chief ; 
As told, 1 can weep or sing ! Ding-dong, &c. 
For full five hundred years I’ve swung 
In my crumbling turret high ! 
‘Tis time my own death-song were sung, 
And with truth before I die! 
I never could love the themes they gave 
My tvrannized tongue to tell ; 
One moment for cradle, the next for grave— 


They've worn out the old church bell ! Ding-dong, &c. 








William Boyd, Esq. aged 11 months and 18 days. 


*,* Twenty-five cents will be given, at this office, for No. 36 of the present Vol. of the 
Albion. 
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| Since our last we are without advices from England, but we present our read- 


| ers with a complete list of the new House of Commons, designating the politics 
of each member, copied from the London Times. 





| Our readers will doubtless recollect the report of an extraordinary case, re- 
| specting the privileges of parliament, which appeared in the columns of the 
| 


Albion in March last. It related to the publication of Parliamentary proceed- 


Hansard, the printer to the house, foralibel. It will be remembered that, in the 


thorising the publication of libellous matter, nor ought it to possess such privilege 


| 


The outward row | 


Died, at St. John, New Brunswick, on the 9th inst. John Barclay, infant son of James 


ings, by authority of the House of Commons, and led to the prosecution of Mr. | 


course of the trial, Lord Chief Justice Denman, directly and forcibly pronounced | 
an opinion, that the House of Commons neither possessed the privilege of au- | 


| argument, but rather with a wiew to help them out of difficulty than for the 


purpose of proceeding in the course they had commenced. The committee in 


| due tine reported, 


‘1. That the power of publishing such of. its reports, votes, and proceedings 
as it shall deem necessary or conducive to the public interests, is an essential inci+ 
dent to the constitutional functions.of Parliament ; more especially of this House, 
as the representative portion of it. 

“2. That by the law and privilege of Parliament, this House has the sole and 
exclusive Jurisdiction to determine upon the existence and extent of its privileges ; 
and that the institution or prosecution of any action, suit, or other proceeding, 
for the purpose of bringing them into discussion or decision before any court or 
tribunal elsewhere than in Parliament, is a high breach of such privilege ; and 
renders all parties concerned therein amenable to its just displeasure, and to the 
punishment consequent thereon. 

‘3. That for any court or tribunal to assume to decide upon matters of privi- 
lege inconsistent with the determination of either House of Parliament, is con- 


| trary to the laws of Parliament, and is a breach and contempt of the privileges of 


Parliament.” 


Now these are obscure and inefiicient resolutions, amounting in fact, to nothing 
more than withdrawal out of ascrape. But we cannot dismiss this article with- 
out observing upon the mischief of such a principle as that involved in the Par- 
liamentary privilege originally granted, and of the total infraction of all mora} 
and national law which must result from the legal permission to print and publish 
allthe proceedings of Parliament. When it is considered that so large a mass is 
made up of, petitions from parties wishing either to promote their own individual 
interests, or to place themselves in opposition to the interests of others, and in 
which false glosses on the one hand, detraction and vilification on the other, are 
sure tobe prevalent. Character is no longer secure, property deteriorates in 
value, the whole bond of society is broken loose where such publications can be 
made under the sanction of authority, the sufferer having neither the opportunity 
nor the right of redress. 

Lord Denman’s opinion on the subject will find an echo in the bosom of every 
honest man, no matter what may be the colour of his poliics, and we rejoice that 
the hydra headed monster is likely to expire under the actual cautery of the legal 
Hercules. > 

The accounts from New Brunswick, inform us that Greely, the person who has 
been engaged in taking the census of the inhabitants of Madawaska, in the dis- 
puted territory, has been again taken and committed to prison in Fredericton, for 
| a repetition of his offence; we are also assured by some of the public jour- 
nals, that this second committment has produced a great sensation among the 
good people of the State of Maine. = 

In acase of this kind, which involves so many national considerations of mo- 
| ment, it seems proper that the public should know the precise political character 
which Mr. Greely possesses ; because his authority, rather than himself, claims 
our attention. It is then of consequence to make it freely known, that the per- 
son in question is not invested with the shadow of authority from the Govern- 
ment of the United States; neither is he an agent for the State of Maine itself, 
as has been generally represented. He is, we understand, appointed to the ser- 
vice in which he is now engaged, not by the State Government, but by the County 
Commissioxers of Penobscot, under the law passed last winter for taking the 
census of the State, with a view to an equitable distribution of the Surplus Re- 
venue. This certainly deducts somewhat materially from the importance of his 
mission, and involves all his proceedings, not only in doubt but in direct illegality. 

The territory in dispute, we once more repeat, was settled by British subjects 
—was, and is, subject to British authority, and is really and truly now in the 
possession of Great Britain. By mutual agreement, which is in accordance with 
the principles of common, as well as international law, Great Britain, as the real 
occupant, is permitted to hold possession until the question of right be decided. 
To Great Britain then belongs the right to enforce the laws and to preserve tran- 











| 
| 
| 
| 


quillity, and Mr. Greely, by coming in and exercising a foreign jurisdiction over 
what must be considered legally and practically British territory, is a violator of 
both law and tranquillity, and has in consequence been apprehended and placed 
in confinement. This is the true state of the case, and we do not see 
hew any sympathy can be fairly exercised in his behalf. Sovereignty must 
be exercised by some one, and by whom more properly than by the actual pes- 
sessor! However desirable it may be to bring the controversy to a conclusion, 
and however anxious certain persons in Maine may be to obtain possession of the 
lands, things must remain in statu quo until some definite settlement has been 
arrived at by the General Governments of the two countries. These remarks 
we have frequently made before, and they cannot perhaps be at this time disad- 
vantageously repeated. 
A question has been agitated recently, which is considered as important in the 
religious world. It relates to the ordination of the celebrated missionary Wolff 
by Bishop Doane of New Jersey. It will be remembered that Mr. Joseph Wolff 
became a convert from the Jewish persuasion about 19 or 20 years ago, aud soon 
after became a most active and zealous supporter of Christianity, more particu. 
larly in the outset, among his former Jewish brethren. Subsequently he has 
been engaged in almost every section of the old world, in warm and earnest en- 
deavours either to convert the heathen or to strengthen the professing Christian. 
A convert is frequently an enthusiast, or at least a zealous person. This is natu- 

| ral, for every conscientious person is desirous of giving substantial reasons for 
| an important change in his opinions or belief ; and Mr. Wolff has been eminent- 
ly distinguished for the fervour of his convictions. Reports of peculiarities not 

| altogether compatible with a sober profession of Protestant Episcopal Christiani- 
| ty having found their way hither, the Editor of the Churchman considered it his 
| duty to remonstrate against the proposed ordination and induction into the Church 
| Ministry of a person against whom such objectionable charges were alleged, and 








Bishop Doane was intreated to pause in his purpose of introducing to so holy a 
The objectionable 

points were certain peculiar opinions respecting prophecy, the belief in that strange 
fatuity of the ‘“‘ unknown tongues,” and some others of minor importance. These 
| objections were, however, entirely dissipated by an excellent defence of Mr. 
| Wolff, from the pen of the Rev. Mr. Whittingham, who is well known as a 
| sound divine, and a cool reasoner,and who has had better opportunities than 
many others to know and to esti:nate truly the rea! character and qualifications of 

the candidate. The ordination has taken place; Mr. Wolff is a Deacon of the 
| Protestant Episcopal Church, and will be found no sluggish labourer in the vine- 
We trust the discussion of this topic is now at an end, as 


vocation one who might possibly be an incompetent teacher. 


yard of the Gospel 
| its continuance can answer no good purpose, and that Mr. Wolff's endeavours in 
| . 
| his sacred calling will be crowned with a success commensurate with the impor 





ance of its subject 

*.* Persons subscribing for one year to this paper, will be supplied with the 
plate of Ellen Tree, in the character of Ion. Proof impressions of the same 
engraving on India paper, may be obtained at this office, at one dollar each. The 
| likeness is generally admitted to be excellent. 


BENEFIT TO SAMUEL WOODWORTH. 
Ata numerous meeting of the friends of Mr. Samuel Woodworth, the poet ; 
and of literature and the drama, held at the City Hotel, on Thursday evening the 


28th inst. his Honour, the Mayor, was called to the chair, and General George 
| The fearless promptitude with which he assumed the responsibility of this hostile | 7 - : 1 E 


sentiment, when he might in the ordinary course of his official duty, have shared | 
it with all the judges of the land, must entitle him to the deep respect of every nolds, Esq. 
British subject. It har had the effect of causing the house to appoint a commit- | Riker, Gen. Morris, Solymon Brown, J. Keese, Esq. and others. The following 


tee for the purpose of examining precedents. 


It was to be expected that no pains would be spared to fortify a position once 
taken up,—and that for a very plausible reason. Because “ it seems most inpor- 


tant (says the Committee) that the proceedings of Parliament should be uniform 


P. Morris, and Colonel Charles A. Clinton, were appointed Secretaries. 
The object of the meeting was stated in an eloquent address by J. N. Rey- 
Addresses were also made by Col. S. L.. Knapp, Hon. Richard 


resolutions were submitted by S. Brown, Esq. 

Resolved, That a Benefit be given to Samuel Woodworth, Esq. at one of the 
principal Theatres in this city, previously to the 25th of October. 

Resolved, That we will thankfully receive the voluntary aid and co-operation 
of eminent professional talent, to give value and interest to the entertainments of 





Submission to the courts of law on some occasions, and resistance on others, the evening. 


solv ing gentlemen be a Committee of Arrangements 
| begets an impression in the public mind, that Parliament itself wavers, and has | Resolved, That the following gent! ; ‘ 


no settled conviction upon the subject of its privilege—an impression which 


not justified, and ought not to prevail.” 


roneous conclusiogs, and voted mischievous resolutions, they are rather to seek } 


| out justifications of the wrong from bad precedents drawn from dark periods, 
an, with amanly sense of justice, rescind the ovnoxious resolutions, anc yes 
| than, witl ly sense of justice, itl 0 nd divest 


| themselves of the unjustly assumed privileges. But these reproaches were all 


hb it useless, some twe three precedents have been forced into that side of the 
' 


* | Alexander F. Vache, George P 


From this it is to be inferred that because the house has come to certain er- | 


with fall powers to carry the objects of this meeting into effect :—M. M. Noah, 
Morris, James W. Webb, James Brooks, C. F. 
C. Hart. A. Chandler, Jos. Hoxie, A. G. Anderson, J. N. Reynolds, 
and John Keese on 
Resolved, That the price of admission throughout the house be Two Dollars 
| Resolved, That George Long be appointed Treasurer of the fund 
Resolved, That these proceedings be signed by the Chairman and Secretary, 
and published AARON CLARK, Chairman. 
Greerce P. Morris, ic en ee 
Gacsaee A Ciinton, ¢  ecretanie _ ant 


| Daniels, J. 
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NIAGARA. 

Oft have I wish'd my life might be, 

A quiet life beneath a tree ; 

With book, and flower and gentle frend, 

Who'd live for me till life should end. 

—But now! I soar above the tree 

And all its sweet simplicity. 

I mark the waters throb and part, 

As veins from mother Nature’s heart. 

I hear a cry, like that which ‘rose, 

When Milton's angels met their foes. 

I see the wave put by its tinge, a 

And take white robes with rainbow fringe. 

While earth Niagara sustains, 

And Heaven o’er all in beauty reigns 

Here be my home! the voice of friend 

Should be the voice the torrents send ; 

Beneath yon rock I’d make my bower ; 

And take that rainbow for my flower 

Ah me! the poet’s morning dream, 

Is changing like the changing stream : 

Home, wife, and boys, and sister dear, 

In memory, at least, appear. 

Would they were even by my side, 

To sce the glory of this tide! 

How fine a thing ‘twould be to trace, 

The workings of each wondering face 

Alas ! broad lands divide us now ; 

And “ thou must toil’ is on my brow. 

Away, then, to the crowded mart 

But, streain! move ever in my heart 
July 8, 1837. 


Summary. 


Much comment has been excited in the fashionable world by a clause in the 
will of the late Duchess of St. Alban’s stipulating that should Lord Frederick 
Beauclerk, or other members of the Duke’s family, reside with him more than 
five days ata time, the income assigned him shall ‘ pass out of his hands, as if 
he were dead.” 

The Duchess of St. Alban’s has bequeathed £400 per annum to Miss God- 
dard, who formerly resided with her Grace, and £50 per annum to Miss L. S. 
Sheridan. 

The celebrated ‘‘ Nacsuck ” diamond, and the diamond ear-rings formerly the 
property of her Majesty Queen Charlotte, have just been purchased by the Mar- 
<juess of Westminster. 

Prince Puckler Muskau is at present travelling in Egypt. 

Active preparations have commenced for the reception of the Queen in the 
City on the 9th of November. The /éte is to be exclusively under the direction 
of the Common Council, who have appointed a committee, consisting of an 
Alderman and a member of each ward, to carry their views into effect. This 
committee have already appointed a sub-committee, whose duty it is to superin- 
tend the renovating of the Guildhall. 

The Netherlands is intended to be the summer tour of many of our nobility, 
in consequence of the unfavourable account received from Italy. 


We understand that the Duchess of St. Alban’s gave to Lady Sandon on the 
day of her marriage twenty thousand pounds. On the day of Lord Dudley 
Stuart’s alliance to the daughter of the Prince of Canino (Lucien Bonaparte) she 
agreed to give him two thousand pounds per annum, and it was regularly paid un- 
til within a short period of her demise. The Globe is wrong in saying the 
Duchess left Lord Dudley Stuart two thousand five hundred pounds per annum ; 
he is not named in the will. Her Grace has left five thousand pounds to each of 
the two daughters ef Mr. Marjoribanks, of the firm in the Strand; to the unmar- 
ried daughter of Sir Coutts Trotter, Bart , five thousand pounds; and to the 
Lady of Sir Francis Burdett twenty thousand pounds sterling. The Countess of 
Guildford and her daughter, Lady Susan Doyle, are not mentioned. 


The Algemeine Zeitung contains an account of a Noble Lady, near Rome, who 
has just been discovered to have acted for some time past as chief of a gang of 
banditti. She was in the habit of receiving and entertaining her men at her cha- 
teau, and the property taken on the road was regularly exported for sale to England 
and France. The lady is supposed to have regular agencies at Florence, Leg- 
horn, and Genoa, whither the property was forwarded, thereby escaping the inves- 
tigation of the police. Several persons moving in respectable society have been 
arrested on suspicion of having been connected with this Rinaldina in pitti- 
coats. ; 

Mr. Power's performances continue to prove tat, if Ireland be a source of 
strife and heart-burning on the stage political, she is a never-failing spring of good 
humour and merriment on the stage dramatic. 

Mr. Power is engaged at the Adelphi, and will make his first appearance in a 
new piece by Samuel Lover, Esq. called Rory O’ More. 

The celebrated composer, Meyerbeer, and Messrs. Alexander Duval and Bouil- 
ly, dramatic authors, have been promoted to the rank of Officers of the Legion 
of Honour. 

Monsieur de Saintine’s elegant little novel of ‘ Piccialo’’ was crowned by the 
French Academy on Saturday last, and a prize of 3,000 francs assigned to the 
anthor, who had already received from Louis Philippe the order of the Legion of 
Honour, in token of the Royal approbation of his work. 

The once-celebrated dwarf, the little Count Borolaski, is now living in com- 
fortable retirement near the city of Durham. Although the little gentleman has 
passed his 99th winter, he enjoys uninterrupted health — Cumberland Packet. 


At the last meeting of the Antiquarian Society of Normandy, M. de Camont 
proposed the erection of a monument at Dives, in commemoration of the inva- 
sion of England by William the Conqueror, it being on the river Dive that at 
least part of the fleet which carried his troops over to England was built. He 
suggested an obelisk with four faces, on which should be inscribed the names of 
all the Norman lords who accompanied William on his expedition. The proposal 
was ordered to be taken mto consideration. M. Guizot was chosen director of 
the society for 1838.— French Paper. 

Splendid Gift-—Mrs. Sutherland, of Merrow, Surrey, has presented to the 
University of Oxford, 18,700 Prints and Drawings, being an illmstration of Cla- 
rendon and Burnet’s Histories, in 61 volumes, to be placed in the Bodleian Li- 
brary. 

Mr. Bell Stephens, in his work ‘“* The Basque Provinces,” estimates that ‘se- 
venty thousand persons have already fallen (on both sides) since the war began 
in Spain, about four years ago. Scarcely a man of forty years of age is now to 
be seen in the Carlist ranks there. ‘The great majority are between 17 and 25.” 





It is somewhat singular that two Baronets, Sir F. Burdett and Sir T. Leth- 
bridge, the latter of whom moved for the commitment of the former to the Tower 


for sedition, should now, in the decline of life, have completely changed sides, Sir | 


Francis Burdett being as much opposed to liberal measures as Sir Thomas Leth- 
bridge is a strenuous advocate for them. 

A Real Autograph of Shakspeare is now in the possession of a gentleman, 
the authenticity of which is unquestionable, and attracts the attention of the lite- 


the imitations of his handwriting in the best editions of his works 
graph has been shown at the Noyal Institution.— Sun 


Expeditious Travelling.—An architect of Clifton has invented an ‘ Aeronaut” 
upon a novel principle, having the advantage of horizontal propulsivn, which 
gives a velocity of fifty or sixty miles per hour! 
mitted to government for military purposes, and might be eminently useful for 
many other objects. Its form is simple and imposing, the dimensions rather ex- 
ceeding the Great Nassau Balloon. The appearance altogether is grand and beau- 
tiful—the estimated cost about £1200.— Bristol Mirror. ; 


Accident gave us a glimpse the other day of one of the drollest specimens of 
ingenious absurdity we ever remember to have seen. It was no less than a model 
of a railway to take an invalid upto bed! A moveable railway is laid up the 
stairs with a curve at the top, the inventor saith not of what radius. and a 
suitable carriage provided on which the invalid isto be placed. He is then 
drawn up, secundum regulam by a servant, with the aid of asystem of pullies 
to the first landing. Being quietly deposited in one corner, there he must wait 
while the servant carries up and places the rails on the next flight of stairs. 
Another pulley-hauling gets him tothe second landing. The is 
again removed, and the invalid proceeds on tothe third stage 


ndso onto his 
last lift. How he is re 


to get into bed when be has arrived up stair 
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| 
rati. It consists merely of the name of the immortal bard, and corresponds with | hear of a situation in a private family in this city, by addressing box 117, lower Post-office, 
The auto- . 
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| 
| 


| 
The invention has been sub- | 


rails have to be | 








céantry folks into the bargain whe are not drawn to London even to behold a 
coronation. The faceof the Queen of England is one of the most acceptable 
to the physiognomist. ‘To an ordinary observer it presents little for admiration ; 
yet perhaps every one would observe thatits features and proportions are large 
and massy, without which little of either greatness or excellency of any kind 
can be predicted. Her ceuntenance cannot be pronounced beautiful, but is 
decidedly handsome. The moral eye can discover in Victoria’s face that better 
beauty of goodness which endears particular features to eur remembrance, and 
causes us to praise and love them, we scarcely know why. 


Areturn has been issned from the Stamp-office, of stamps issued to the 
Dublin daily and evening newspapers, from Jan. 5, 1836 to Jan. 5, 1837, by which 
it appears that the Conservative papers out-number to a great extent in circulation 
both the government and Radical—a clear proof that the reading public is Con- 
servative. 

Signor Luchesi Palli, the brother-in-law of the Duchess of Berry, has just 
married an actress of the theatre of San Carlo at Naples. 

More than 7,000 visitors are now sojourning at the baths of Wiesbaden, near 
Frank fort-on-the-Maine, where the accommodations are superior to those of any 
foreign watering-place. Among the English visitors of distinction are his Royal 
Highness the Duke of Cambridge and suite, Earl and Countess Craven, Count- 
ess Stanhope and her daughter, Lord and Lady Albert Conyngham, Hon. 
Francis Molyneux, Lord George Beresford, Mr. and Lady C. Turnour, &c. 

The Menagerie inthe Garden of Plants has lately been enriched with numer- 
ous donations. Among themare two lions, given by Youlsouf Bey, several 
gerboas, two royal vultures, with other birds of prey, and several antelopes of 
different species. 

Ancient Carthage.—A society has been lately formed at Paris for the purpose 
of excavating the ruins of Carthage. It appears to have originated with Sir 
Grenville Temple, M. Dureau de la Malle, the Duke de Lukes, the Count de 
Pourtales, and others, who propcse to raise, by subscription, the sum of 20,000 
francs to be exclusively devoted to this object. All works of art discovered to 
be transmitted to France, and there disposed of for the benefit of the subscribers. 
Late researches leave little doubt that many highly curious and interesting works 
of art will reward the exertions of the society ; the ground is comparatively un- 
touched. 

em 
THE WOMAN WITH SEVEN HUSBANDS! 
(From Bacon's first impressions and studies from nature in Hindostan.) 

When about a couple of miles from Mussoori, I overtook a young Paharri 
damsel, driving cows ; my attention was caught by her graceful figure, and her 
highly picturesque costume. Her hair was gathered into a knot upon the crown 
of her head, and thence fell in the fashion of a horse’s tail down her back ; across 
her shoulders a bright red scarf was loosely thrown, and from her waist a shoit 
grey petticoat descended to her knees ; below which a finely rounded leg and well 
turned ancle gave a finish to the figure, and formed by no means its least attrac- 
tion. AsI passed, the girl, instead of screening her face from observation, as do 
the modest females of the plains, looked innocently up in my face, exclaiming, 
‘Do not drive my cows, I pray you, Sir, for they may scramble off the road, and 
then I shall have much labour in collecting them again.” 

I was surprised at the freedom and simplicity of the damsel’s address, and more 
so at her comely countenance and sparkling eye, the Paharris being characterized 
by the broad cheek-bones and small twinkling eye of the Chinese. 

“ Well, then, my pretty lass,” I replied, “ you must let me amuse myself by 
talking to you as far as our journeys may lie upon the same road.” 

“« Very well, Sir; but what can a Feringhi Sahib have to say to a poor girl of 
the mountains?” 

““ Why, you see, I am a stranger in these parts, and wish ¢o pick up information 
respecting your beautiful countries. Young and artless as you appear to be, you 
will be able to tell me much of which, though a traveller through many countries, 
I am yet in ignorance.” : 

“ Alas! Sir,” replied she, “is it for the infant to instruct its parent? or forthe 
young kid to direct the steps of the goat? I am but a child in knowledge, and do 
you bid me show you what our wise men call their own? Shall I tell you of my 
cows, orof the butterflies which sport over the flowers, or of the eagles sailing 
aloft yonder?” 

‘Yes, even there you could tell me much whichI do not know. But have 
you no family or home to talk to me about? there I cannot enter, and can only 
learn by hear-say. Are you married?” 

‘Married! certainly, [am married, and have seven handsome husbands, the 
finest men in the village ; but J cannot say they are such tall straight fellows as 
the servants who follow you gentlemen from the plains.” 

“‘Seven, husbands, did you say? what, all your own? ordid I misunderstand 
you?” 

‘* Ay! truly, seven husbands; what else should I say? we are not like the un- 
fortunate women in the plains, who, it is said, have but one man, good or bad, be- 
longing tothem. But I am wrong to say seven; I have only six now ; one of 
them I discharged yesterday ; he was an idle, useless fellow, with only one eye, 
and a crooked back.” 

** What, do you send them away if they have any defects, or if you do not love 
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them? 


‘ Certainly ; forif a man should be idle or poor, a woman could not be expected 
to keep him, when she might have fifty better. Go your way, Sir; my cows go 
up this turning to the right.”’ 

‘* But tell mg, before you go my pretty girl, if all the women in your villages 
are as fortunate as yourself in the number of their husbands; and if it be usual 
with them to turn their good men off with as little ceremony as you appear to 
have done ?” 

‘* Why,” said the woman, “all my sisters are not considered so handsome as 
Iam; but some have two husbands; some have three o1 four; few are so poor 
as to have only one.” 

‘** And would you have more than seven, if you could find them to please 


ts 


you ! 

‘* No ; if I have more than seven, it is impossible that they should be all good. 
Seven is a happy number.” 

“Then I suppose you will get another to supply the place of the “seventh 
whom you discharged yesterday ? 

‘* When I find one whom] can love.” 

** But do not yourhusbands quarrel ? are they not given to jealousy one towards 
the other ?”’ 

‘* No ; why should they? are they not treated according to their deserts 1” 

‘* Have you any children ?”’ 

The girl drew her red scarf over her face, and, turning abruptly away, followed 
her cows. 








‘PANISH LANGUAGE.—Oral Instruction.—The undersigned informs the public that 
J his Evening Classes for the season will commence on Monday, the 2nd of October. 
Persons dispesed to learn the above language, under his twtion, are respectfully invited to 
call at his residence, No. 10 Dutch street. CARLOS RABADAN. 

> Mr R. still devotes his attention to private instruction and translating. (St. 30-1t*) 





OR SALE, by A. Caselli, 54 Exchange-place—the splendid works of Paolo Mascagni 

on anatomy, including the text, edited by professors I. Barzellotti and I. Rosini, with 
coloured plates and definitions. Also, a set of Lithographic plates, from the gallery of 
Florence. (Sept.30-6t) 


I RS. HASSALL, 377 Broadway. has just opened her fashions forthe fall ; composing a 
2 a ae assortment of the latest style of Bonnets, Ribbons, Flowers, &c. &c. 
ept. 





OVERNESS WANTED.—A lady capable and willing to devote her time and attention 
XW to the education of some young ladies, and to bring them forward in music, would 


or the Editor of the Albion. LSept. 23. 2t*) 





NIVERSITY OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK. 
geons —The Trustees have the satisfaction to announce that the new, large and 
commodious College Edifice erecting in Crosby street, wi!l be completed in season for the 
ensuing course of Lectures, which will commence on the first Monday in November next 
and continue for four months. 7 ' 
J. Augustine Smith, M.D., Professor of Physiology. 
Alexander H. Stevens, M.D., Professor of Clinical Surgery 
York Hospital.) 
Joseph Mather Smith, M.D., Professor of the Theory and Practice of Physic and Clini- 
cal Medicine. : 
Edward Delafield, M.D., Professor 
children. 
John B. Beck, M.D., Professor of materia medica and medical jurisprudence. 
John Torrey, M.D., Professor of chemistry and botany F bina 
john R. Rhinelander, M.D., Professor of Anatomy. (Le 
pathological anatomy.) 
Alban G. Smith, M.D., Professor of the principles and practice of surgery 


To lecture at the New 


of Obstetrics and the diseases of women and 


‘ures on general, surgical and 


Amariah Brigham, M.D., Lecturer on Special Anatomy. 
The expense of attending a complete course of Lectures by all the Professors is S108 
By order. 


J. AUGUSTINE SMITH, M.D., Pres't 
N. H. DERING, M.D., Registrar 


[Sept.23—4t.] 








~ ALEXANDER MANNING, , 








we ure net ATTORNEY AT LAW, NATCHEZ, MISSISSIPPI (Feb25-3m.1 
informed.—Rauway IV zine , "iim cn edie acca ae ee p= : ale Sie, 
ney ae. BRITISH AND AMERICAN STRAW HAT WAREHOUSE, 
Queen Victoria.—There has not yet appeared from either pen o , No. 231 Grand street 
rr ss e . 4. , Se respe< ful | Vv > e e al 1a hi + + ar . - 
portrait of the Queen. The full length engraved from apicture pa € by Havte R. MEIN rospectfully invites the attentionof the ladies to his extensive and superio 
‘ hes nearer the truth. } “a. ; - t , tiayler | assortment of Tuscan and Straw Bonnets in the most fashionable shapes, which cannot te 
approac 1¢€8 = arer the truth, but here the artist has failed, where those who az surpassed for fineness and beauty of colour, in the Union 
honored by Royal orders seldom fail ; he has sunk tho ideal intellectuality of = — - - 
a rpPEe . ' ent me ¢ a) 0 o (tor e . acati 
figure, and, if it were not for its attire and the disposition of the back ground [J PPER CANADA COLLEGE. ~— The College will ro-open, aiter the Summer Vacation, 
might ratt suppose he had asap ee Bs eS a ae shag m Thursday, the 28 September. It having bcen found necessary to enlarge the 
neht ra vl suppose ne ha nade a drawing of an ordi ry country wench, than | College Roarding House, considerable additions have been made to that part of the insti- 
one of *“* Roval scige.” The folowing may be taken as an ink sketch of her | “07, by direction of the College Council ; the new buildings comprise 2 spacions Study, 
M sijesty’s appearance, and - » nd Dining Gall, cad make the genoral accommodation ample for at least el Xoard 
I ty’s appearance, and may satisfy those who parc with Sotne sad the g 4 ake the ¢ on Amp! rat least seveity Roard 
y > Bane without judgment, 2nd the | ong, (Sept. > -3t.4 J. H. HARRIS, D D., Principal 


College of Physicians and Sur- 





she is acquainted with e ge 
ments aequired by young ladies inthe 
ferences given and required. A 
street, New-York. 





HEAP! CHEAP! GREAT BARGAINS—Of embroideries, French and Scotch needle 
worked capes, collars, and embroidered lipen-cambrick hand«erchiefs, the 
and most fashionable patterns, in ny variety,—For sale at the Lace and 
Warehouse, 64 Catherine street. above-mentioned goods are part of an extensive 
Importer’s stock, who has been unfortunate im business. Ladies may depend on getting 
great bargains, as the goods are positively selling at a sacrifice from the — cost 
wholesale and retail. : T. COCHRANE, 
July 15.] 64 Catharine street, and 194 Bowery. 


HE PREMIUM GOLD MEDAL, Silver Medal, and Diploma of the Aimerican Institute 
were awarded for the “ best Incorruptible Teeth, superior method of 
fixing them in the mouth, and improvements in the art of Dentistry,” to JONAT, 
DODGE, M.D. Member of the Medical Society of the city and county of New York, of the 
Lyceum of Natura! History, &c. &c. Operative Surgeon, Medical and Mechanical Dentist, 
No. 5 Chambers, (near Chatham street,) New York. (Feb. 11.) 


ENTAL SURGERY.—HENRY GOODWIN, No. 75 Bleecker street, corner of Broad- 
way, New York. : 

Henry Goodwin would inform the Citizens of New York, that he still continues hts 
office in the vicinity where he has operated successfully for several years, and most cheer- 
fully avails himself of this opportunity to return his sincere thanks for the liberal encour- 
agement he has thus far received, and flatters himself that by unremitted attention to 
business, and a thorough knowledge of his profession, to receive the continued patronage of 
an enlightened and self-judging public. Tothose who are acquainted with the professional 
skill of H. G. he deems further recommendation unnecessary, and those who are not, he 
only asks the privilege to demonstrate the fact. H.G. inserts Porcelain (Incorruptible,) 
and all kinds of Artificial Teeth. Charges moderate. The value and importance of the 
Teeth, both as regards the health, comfort, and appearances, are fully known to those per- 
sons who have had the misfortune to lose them. Respectfully, 








H. GOODWIN. 
References. 
Dr. V. Mott, Dr. J. Cheesman, Dr. J. K. Rodgers, 
Dr. S. C. Roe, Dr. J. Stewart, Dr. J. Webster, 
Dr. E. H. Dixon, Dr. V. H. Dering, Dr. W. N. Blakeman, 


Dr. A. Smith, Dr. F. Vanderburgh, Dr. G. Herriot. 


ISEASES OF THE EYE.—Dr. Elliott, Oculist and professor of the anatomy and 

diseases of the human eye, 303 ee ep pen entrance in Duane-street. From 
21 years undivided attention, and constant study, under the most celebrated Oculists in 
Enrope, and America, with the most extensive and successful practice in the Union, Dr. 
E. asserts with confidence, that he can cure the most dangerous diseases of the eye, with- 
out an operation, except Ca1ERACT ENTROPIUM and Staphyloma. 

SPECTACLES.—The patent beautiful transparent medium spectacle agp having 
the peculiar property of keeping the eye perfectly cool, giving it immediate and per- 
manent ease, and at the same time suit every age without the necessity of change. 

N. B. Dr. E. willhimself set the ayes re to suit the particular defects. 

Dr. E. begs to state that he attends to diseases of the eye, and imperfection of vision 


only. Office hours from 11 to 4 o'clock. (Jan.14.-tf.} 


RTIFICIAL EYES Snserted by Dr. J. Francis, Dentist, 138 Chamber street, opposite 

Hudson-st., which cannot be distinguished from the natural, and will perform every 

motion of that organ without giving the slightest pain. For an improvement in this art 
he has received a diploma from the American Institute. ; ? 

Dr. F. respectfully solicits the attention of the public to his most extraordinary and eff- 
cacious eye water. It has proved itself a most valuable application in inflammation and 
weakness of the eyes. A gentleman in this city having lost the sight of one eye for a 
length of time, and despairing of ever recovering the use of it, was recommended to try 
Dr. F’s. eye water, and having used but one bottle, the sight was so far restored in ten 
days that he could distinguish objects at a considerable distance, and it is now completely 
restored. References can be given to some of the most respectable persons in this city. 
It is not prepared or sold by any person in America but by Dr. F. 138 Chamber-st. 

Dr. F.’s business having much increased, Dr. Glenny, a inember of the Royal College of 
Surgeons, London, and of the New York Medical Society, has joined him, in whose dental 
attainments every reliance can be placed, and whose premium incorruptible teeth are ot 
the best quality. Full setts are warranted to remain permanent to the gums, without the 
use of springs or ligatures. A lotion engaged to cure disease of the gums, and fasten loose 
teeth. Also, toothache drops, that will cure the most violent toothache in a few moments, 
and at the same time preserve the teeth. 138 Chamber, opposite Hudson-st. [Sept 93m. 


PACKETS FOR HAVRE. (Second Line.) 
rs New York on the Ist, and from Havre on the 24th of each month during the 
ear :— 

Ship UTICA, J. B. Pell, master, will sail from New York on the Ist January, May and 
September. From Havre on the 24th February, June and October. 

Ship CHARLES CARROLL, W. Lee, master, from New York on the Ist February, Jua 
and October. From Havre on the 24th March, July and November. 

Ship ERIE, Edw. Funck, m»ster, from New York on the Ist March, July and November. 
From Havre on the 24th April, August and December. , 

Ship BALTIMORE, Jas. Funk, master, will sail from New York on the Ist April, August 
and December. From Havre on the 25th May, September and January. _ 

Agent in New York J. J. BOYD, No. 9 Tontine Building. 

Agents at Havre BONNAFFE BOISGERARD & C@. 


NEW LINE OF LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 
TO sail from New York on the Ist, and from Liverpoo] on the 16th of each month 
FROM NEW YORK. FROM LIVERPOOL. 
Ship Sheridan—Ist October, 
Ship Garrick-—Ist November. 

















Ship Sheridan—16th November. 
Ship Garrick—l6th December. 
Ship Shakspeare—Ist December. Ship Shakspeare—1!6th January. 
New Ship Siddons—Ist January. Ship Siddons—16th February. 

These ships are of the first class, upwards of $00 tons burthen, built in the city of New 
York, with such improvements as to combine great speed with unusual comfort for 
sengers. Every care has been taken in the arrangement of their accommodations. 
price of passage hence is $140, for which ample stores, poms ce A wines, &c. will be pro- 
vided, without wines, &c. $120. These ships will be commanded by experienced masters, 
whe will make every exertion to give genes satisfaction. Neither the captains nor the 
owners of these ships will be responsible for any letters, parcels or packages sent by them 
unless regular bills of lading are signed therefor. For freight or passage apply to 

E. K. COLLINS, 56 South street, New York, or to’ 
WM. & JAS. BROWN & Co., Liverpool. 


NEW YORK AND HAVRE PACKETS. ; 
From New York on the 8th, 16th, and 24th of each month. From Havre on the Ist, 8th, 
8th, and 16th of cvery month. Having made a new arrangement for the sailing of these 
packets, the subscri bers will despatch them as above, and in the following order, viz. 
Ships. Masters. | Days of oe | from New- |Days of Sailing from Havre. 
ork. 


Burgundy, J. Rockett, |Jan. 8, Sept. 16, May 24,)Feb. 16, July 8, Nov. 1, 
Rhone, W. Skiddy, “ 16, “ 24,June 8,)Marchi, “ 16, “ 8, 
Charlemagne, Richardson, | “ 24, Oct. 8, © 16) “ 8, Aug. 1, “ B, 
Ville de Lyon, C. Stoddard,|/Feb. 8, “ 16, “ 24) “ 16, “ 8, Dee. L 
Francois Ist, W.W.Pell,| “ 16, “ 24, July SJApril 1, “ 2 iG 
Formosa, W.B.Orne,| “ 24, Nov. 8 “ 16) “ . Sept. 1, & 16, 
Silvie De Grasse,, Weiderholdt March 8, ‘“ 16, “ 24, “Rm * &ae & 
Poland, Anthony, April 16, “ 24,Aug. 8j/June 1, “- 16, “ & 
Albany, J. Johnston,; “ 24, Dec. 8, Aug. 16) “ = 8. 
Louis Philippe, |J.Castoff, |May 8, “ 16, “ 24) “ 16, . 
Sully, D.Lines, (| ‘** 16, “ 24, May 16jJuly 1, “ 16, “ 
These are all vessels of the first class and ably commanded, with elegant accommodsa- 
tions for passengers, comprising all that may be required for comfort and convenience, in- 
cluding wines and stores of every description. Goods sent to either of the subscribers at 
New York, will be forwarded bv their packets, free of all charges except the expenses 9° 
tually incurged. C. BOLTON, FOX & LIVINGSTON, 22 Broad-st. 
WM. WHITLOCK®Jr. 46 South-st. 
JOHN I. BOYD Broker, 9 Tontine Buildings. 


NEW YORK AND LONDON PACKETS. 
a To sail on the Ist, 10th, and 20th of every month. 

This line of packets will hereafter be composed of the following ships, which wil suc 
ceed each other in the order in which they are named, sailing punc tually from New Yo.& 
and Portsmouth on the Ist, 10th, and 20th, and from London on the 7th, 17th, and 27th, ot 
every month throughout the year, viz :— 





(Sept. 17—ly.] 























Ships. Masters. Days of Sailing from New] Days of Saiiing from 
York. London, 

St. James, W_H.Sebor, |Jan. 1, May 1, Sept. 1,/Feb. 17, June 17, Oct. 17, 

| Montreal, S.B. Grifing, | “ 10, “ 10, “* wi * g,:* aw 
Gladiator, T. Britton, | “ 20, 20,  20,!March7, July 7, Nov. 7 
Mediator, H.L.Champlin,'Feb. 1, June 1, Oct. 1, “ 17, 6 a7 «@ og’ 

| Quebec, F. H. Hebard, 8 --' Rm * 10,) = Va: a7 a 
| Wellington, D. Chadwick, “ 20, “ 20, “ 20, April 7, Aug. 7, Dec. 7, 
| Philadelphia, E. E. Morg?n, |March}, July 1, Nov. 1,, “ 17, “ 17, % 3% 
Samson, R. Sturges, “10, “ 10, “ 10) «© oF « go uw gt 
President, J.M.Chadwick,| “ 20, “ 20, “ 90)\May 7. Sept.7, Jan. 7. 
Ontario, H. Huttleston, |April 1, Aug. 1, Dec. 1,, % * 17, « 17, 
| Toronto, | R. Griswold, -~me *h * wm he, : “ 97, 
Westminster, |G. Moore, “20, * 20,  20,\June 7, Oct. 7, Feb. 7 


These ships are all of the first class, about 600 tons burthen, and are comraanded by able 
| and experienced navigators. Great care will be taken that the Beds, Stores, &c. are of the 
| best description. The price of cabin passage is now fixed at $140, outward, for each adult, 
| which includes wine and liquors. Neither the captains nor owners of these packets wil! 
| be responsible for any letters, parcels, or packages, sent by them, unless regular Bills of 
| Lading are signed therefor. Apply to ‘ 

| GRINNELL, MINTURN and Co. 134 Front street, 

JOHN GRISWOLD, 70 South street, New York, or to 

GEORGE WILDES and Co. No. 19 Coleman street, London 
GARRATT & GIBSON, Portsmouth. 


NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 














Ships. Captains. (Days of Sailing from New, Days of Sailing from 
Pe | York. iverpoel. 
North America, | C. Dixey, jJan. 1, May 1, Sept. 1, Feb. 16, June 16, Oct. 16 
Roscoe, J.C.Delano,  “* 8, * 8 & Bl ag gg me gy’ 
Europe, A.C. Marshall, “ 16, “ 16, “ 16,!March1, July 1, Nov. f, 
Sheffield, F.P. Allen, | “ %, “ 94, “ OH} gow gw g 
Columbus, N. B.Palmer, Feb. 1, June 1, Oct. 1,; “ 16, “ 16, © 4 
Geo. Washington | H. Holdrege, - 8] * & © ot 2.19 ee “, 
| Hibernia, J. L. Wilson, “16, “ 36, “ 16, April 1, Aug. iy Dec. I 
United States, |N.H.Holdrege,, “ 24, “ a4 « 96) & glow goa @! 
South America, | R. Waterman, Mar. 1, July 1, Nov. "ee ass 16, * 6, 
ae = mn 4 Smith, —a ee ‘AB. * Tee “We 24) “ 9, 
ngland, B. L. Waite, “ 16, “ 16, “ 16,/May ’ 
ah hase, Thompson, ; « ‘at 2, yd ad 3° a a’ = & 
Orpheus, I. Bursley, pri! 1, Aug. 2, Dec. 1, “ 16 « 4g « 16, 
Independence. |E. Nye, A“ & “ 8 & Bl & og gg ws oe 
Oxford, J. Rathbone, “* 16, “ 16, “ 16,\June 1, Oct. 1, Feb 
[. Harris, em “a Sat © 6B ad 8 - 4 


These ships are ali of the first class, commanded by men of character and experlence, 
| and care will be taken that the beds, —— and stores, shall be of the best kind. 
rate of passage outward is fixed, by an understanding with the proprietors of the othe« 
| wines, at $140, including wines and stores. 
Neither the captains nor owners of these ships will be responsible for any letters, par 
| cels, or packages sont by them, un,less regular bills of lading are signed therefor. 
Consignees of ships Caledoma, Hibernia, Columbus, Europe, South America. England, 
Orpheus, North America, BARING, BROTHERS & Co., Liverpool, 
y GOODHUE & Co. or C. H. MARSHALL, N.Y 
Consignees of ships Shefeld, United States, St. Andrew, and Virginian . 
8. WHITNEY—SANDS, TURNER, FOX & Co., and R’ KERMIT, N.¥e 
SANDS, HODGSON, TURNER & Co., Liverpool. ' 
Consignecs of ships Pennsylvania, Roscoo, Goo. Washington, end In fanendence, 
GRINNELL, MINTURN & Co., N.Y. 
CEARNS, CRARY & Co., Liverpeoh 


| Virginian, 
| 
| 








